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PREFACE 


With the advent of the National Policy on Education 1986, there is 
a definite movement for removal of disparities with a view to equalising 
educational opportunities and attending to the specific needs of others 
who have been denied equality so far, and women happen to fall in this 
category. For the first time in the country, efforts are being made to 
make the National Education System play the “positive 
interventionist’s role” for empowering women and promoting 
Women’s Studies as a part of the courses in schools and universities. It 
is also intended to integrate the educational institutions to enable them 
to take up active programmes for furthering the cause of women’s 


development. 


Ever since I was placed in Women’s Education Unit of the National 


Council of Educational Research and Training in the year 1979, a few 


questions had been bothering me, and time and again I was wondering... 


after all, what ‘is’ Women’s Studies? How does it fit in the school 
curriculum, if at all it does? How is it different in content, form and its 
aims and objectives from the traditional disciplines? I have tricd to 
answer these questions in my own way. I have also tricd to explain that 
the role of Women’s Studies in the Indian context is to probe, to 
discover, to acquire and accumulate knowledge about women and their 
problems. Iam sure, this will reveal causes for the increasing disparities 

h women in general suffer all over the 


and discrimination from whic! 
world. Women’s Studies can also be used for generating awareness 
layed by women in socicty, in spite 


about the multi-dimensional roles p 

of the hard fact that they remain invisible in many spheres. 

National Policy on Education 1986 is to 
the negative attitude towards their own 
Jay an “activist’s role” for building self- 
ion, and for being conscious of their 


One of the aims of the 
prepare the girls for negating 
femaleness, so that they may play 
confidence, boosting self-perceptt 
own position in the society. 
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I had the opportunity of attending the SAARC Workshop on 
“Women’s Education and Development” in March 1988 in Nepal. This 
gave me a chance of discussing various issues pertaining to women’s 
questions with the delegates of all the SAARC countries, and of 
learning about the problems of women in those countries. Then, I was 
fortunate enough to be invited by Aurat Publications and Information 
Service of Pakistan to attend the National Workshop on “Women’s 
Studies in Pakistani Curricula” as a resource person in June 1988. 
Meeting these delegates and women activists in Kathmandu and Lahore 
revealed this fact to me that women are still living in the man-made 
world, and that there is a definite need to handle the situation with a 
determined urge and effort to help girls and women get due recognition 
of the hard work they do, and also get opportunities in all walks of life. 
The damage already caused to their image has to be undone. India has 
taken steps to do so through school education too. 


~ Ihave tried to put my pen to the paper with a view to seeing how far 
Women’s Studies can be integrated with other traditional disciplines at 
the school level in our country. I must admit that this is my maiden 
effort of analysing my own thinking and expressing it for the benefit of 


others, who are concerned with education—especially with girls’ 
education. 


: This is my humble gift for the cause of Women’s Studies, and if it 
1s accepted, I will feel encouraged. 


INDIRA KULSHRESHTHA 
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CHAPTER I 


WOMEN’S STUDIES IN THE 
INDIAN CONTEXT 


“Women are not the in-laws of class society. The uniquely 
female relation to social production is embodied in 
women’s traditional tasks in the home, house-work, child 
rearing, even supervision of house-work and serving as 
hostess, We are used to borrowing sociological vocabulary 
and speaking of women’s ‘role’, but it is useful to 
comprehend it materially. And itis vital to do so if we are to 
understand the vast body of literature in which female 
characters acquire, question, accept or modify their ‘roles’, 
the social definition of woman.” 


olicy on Education (NPE), 1986, has caused 


The National P 
India. It says: 


an upheaval in the educational set-up of 


Education has continued to evolve, diversify, and extend its 
reach and coverage since the dawn of human history. Every 
country develops its system of education to express and 
promote its unique socio-cultural identity and also to meet 
the challenges of the times. There are moments in history 
when anew direction has to be given to an age-old process. 


That moment is TODAY.’ 
The NPE lays special emphasis on the eradication of 


disparities with a view to equalizing opportunities by attending 
to the specific needs of those who have been denied equality so 
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far, particularly women. About women, the NPE states that 
education will be used as an agent of basic change in their 
Status. It is intended that the National Education system will 
play a ‘positive interventionist role in the empowerment of 
women” by promoting Women’s Studies as a part of various 
courses, and national institutions will be encouraged to take up 
active programmes to further women’s development. In order 
to neutralize the accumulated distortions of the past, there will 
be a ‘well-conceived edge in favour of women.”* 


But what is Women’s Studies? Where does it fit in the 
School curricula? How is it different in content, in form, and in 
aims and objectives from the traditional disciplines? Does the 
aim of introducing it as a ‘part of various courses’ mean 
integrating it with other traditional disciplines, or is the idea 
behind it to develop Women’s Studies as an independent 
academic discipline in its own Tight in the educational system— 
be it at the school level or the university level? The question is: 
Why Women’s Studies, if at all? 


Let us examine it. Women’s Studies is much more than 
merely study and collection of information about women. 
According to Gloria Bowels: 


Women’s Studies is con 
knowledge—women—th 
Women’s Studies person 
disciplines; she does not 
Compartmentalized Way.. 
and writing in Women’s 
Single discipline. We kno 


cerned with that area of 
at crosses all disciplines. A 
has an interest in a number of 
Conceive the knowledge in a 
- all of us who are now teaching 
Studies do have a training in a 
'W What it takes to be an expert in 
One area, and thus are afraid to cross this border into 
unknown territory. We might be caught saying something 
utterly wrong about a field not ‘our own’.5 


This anxiety—not to Say something wrong—remains vivid 


in my memory. I have personally experienced it. In 1979, a 
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Women’s Education Unit was established in the national 
organization where I was working. To my surprise—and 
dismay, for naturally I had wished to work in my ‘own’ 
discipline—I was placed in the new Unit. Time after again the 
question arose as to what was meant by Women’s Education, 
and what my contribution to it could be. I was, I confess, 
terrified that I would emerge only with a superficial 
Tepresentation of knowledge! 


__ Itis a comparatively new field, and as such our knowledge 
is too recently acquired for us to call ourselves “experts”. We 
are still trying to cross the boundary; we are still in the process 
Of taking a step further away from the narrow disciplinary 
Specializations. In my new assignment I was expected to 
Organize orientation programmes all over the country with a 
icy to bringing about awareness in the teachers regarding the 
women’s questions’. I accepted the challenge despite the initial 
diffidence, My Master’s degree in Literature and my D.Phil. 
had taught me that there are innumerable layers of meaning ina 
Single discipline; that one can learn about the complexities of 
life, human nature and human behaviour only through and from 
literature, This stubborn belief and a ‘literary bias’ were 
responsible for creating within me the fear that I was not an 
expert” for the assignment given to me. 


But today I am aware—I know—that there is another 
e within us if 


bias’, a ‘humanistic bias’, which needs to operat 
We wish to learn more about human lives. 


The role of Women’s Studies in the Indian context is to 
Probe, discover, acquire and accumulate knowledge about 
Women and their multifaceted problems, enabling us to gain a 
New insight about ourselves and providing us with a wide-angle 
View of our problems and of society. This knowledge will also 
Ultimately reveal that it is our ignorance which is responsible 
for the increasing disparities and humiliating discriminations 
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which women, in general, suffer—be they Indian, American, 
French, British, or African. 


Women’s Studies can be of tremendous value in generating 
consciousness about the multi-dimensional roles played by 
women in society. A women is not only a mother, a wife, a 
daughter or a sister, she is also a human being. She is an 
individual entity in her own right, and affected by social 
technological and environmental changes. She, too, contributes 
towards the development of the nation even though for the most 
part she remains behind the scenes. 


The main objective of Women’s Studies is to empower 
women in their struggle against inequality, but at no stage does 
it aim at putting them in an attitude of confrontation with men. 


Throughout their lives, beginning from childhood, women 
are trained to entertain, please and serve men. This stereotyped 
tole can be changed, however, by awakening awareness of 


human rights in both men and women. As far back as 1965, the 
Education Commission had recorded: 


..it is unscientific to divide tasks and subjects on the basis 
of sex and to regard some of them as masculine and others 
feminine. Similarly, the fact that the so-called 
psychological differences arise not out of sex, but out of 
Social conditioning, will have to be widely publicized, and 
people will have to be made to realize that stereotypes of 


masculine and feminine personalities do more harm than 
good. 


Not only this, 44th Amendment to the Indian Constitution 
says: 


--Temove any practice derogatory to the dignity of women. 


But the oppression and suppression of women still 


continues. The report of the Committee on the status of Women 
in India (1974) admits: 
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The deep foundations of inequality of the sexes are built in 
the minds of men and women through a socialization 
process which continues to be extremely powerful. Right 
from the earliest years boys and girls are brought up to 
know that they are different from each other and this 
differentiation is strengthened in every way possible— 
through language forms, modes of behaviour, of labour, 
etc... The only institution which can counteract the effect of 
this process is the educational system. If education is to 
promote equality for women, it must make a deliberate, 
planned and sustained effort so that the new value of 
equality of sexes can replace the traditional value system of 
inequality.® 

In view of the above, the major task before the educationists 
is to identify those areas of biases in society that obstruct the 
goal of equality for women. It is true that women have lived and 
died in conditions of inequality since a very long time; the 
inferior roles thrust upon them depict them as subjugated 
unequals. These biases have dug deep in our society. 

Women, too, have talents; they are efficient, they have 
capacities and capabilities. What they do not have most of the 
time are opportunities to prove themselves. I remember having 
read Virginia Woolf: 

. however gifted an individual is at the outset, if his or her 

talents cannot be exploited because of his or her social 

conditions, because of the surrounding circumstances, 
these talents will be still-born. 

Denial of opportunities to women has led to their qualities 
and capabilities being underestimated. This is the primary 
reason for their scanty and lowered participation in basic 
development processes in areas such as education, economy 


and polity. 
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Whilst in India both the Constitution and the law provide 
the infrastructure for action towards man-woman equality, 
biases operate at conscious or unconscious levels, making it 
practically impossible to give women de facto equality. 


In India, a nation of equality and justice, where there is no 
discrimination against caste, creed or sex in theory, each human 
being has the right to intervene in social processes to create 
conditions of equality for the socially suppressed and 
disadvantaged sections of Society. The dice are heavily loaded 


against women; female Oppression continues from womb to 
tomb. 


However, India is not the only country where sex bias 
Operates. Recently, there was a SAARC workshop on 
“Women’s Education and Training: Formal and Non-Formal 
Education in Family Welfare and Developments” at 
Kathmandu, Nepal. The delegates were from SAARC 
countries—Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, 
Pakistan and Sri Lanka. Every speaker pointed out the 
discrimination against women prevailing in all these countries, 
The delegates made a strong recommendation: 


Research activities should be promoted to identify 
discriminatory practices in education and training and to 


Temove biases against women in the curriculum at all 
levels,’ 


Eric Erikson Says: 


Young women often ask whether they can ‘have an 


identity’ before know whom they will marry and for whom 
they will make a home.8 


Literature is often a true mirr 
in literature portrays female ch 
partners. 


Or of society. A frequent theme 
‘aracters in search of marriage 
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It is heartening to note that consciousness is beginning to 
dawn on the people of India, and that efforts are being made at 
government level for eradicating biases against women. 
Unfortunately, there has been unqualified male bias in 
developmental planning—both at the conceptual and operative 
levels. Women are treated either as beneficiaries or as targets of 
development through welfare measures, but seldom, if ever, as 
the principal actors or participants. As far as scientific and 
technological policies are concerned, there is almost a complete 
lack of sensitivity to women. 


There are urgent questions that need to be answered: How 
do we teach children to “unlearn” the lie that girls are innately 
passive, unaggressive, supportive and domestic; that their 
inherent nature is to need, to want, and to wait indefinitely 
whilst boys are innately dominant, achieving, adventurous and 
aggressive; that the nature of boys is to seek, discover and 
dominate? How can we help children choose their own styles, 
pleasures and work? How can we regress sex-discrimination 
and finally put an end to it, thus enabling people of either sex to 
exercise their own rights without infringing on another’s, 
without having to manipulate, pretend and sometimes even 
destroy either one’s own self or another life? How can we teach 
boys and girls both to take delight in their respective natures 
without fearing scom? How can we make our children really 
human, fully aware of all possible options open to them? How 
can we motivate them to act upon their human privileges in 
accordance with their own singular and individual natures and 
capacities, regardless of whether they are male or female? 


The answer lies in the educational strategy of imparting 
knowledge that can transform’ individuals,.. institutions, 
relationships and ultimately the whole of society.’ It is 
imperative that research and teaching at educational levels in all 
academic community settings should not only be “about” but 
also “for” women, with guidelines of a not-too-distant future 
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world which will be free of any bias against sex, race and caste, 
where the boundaries of traditional sex-roles and traditional 
disciplines will be finally crossed. To meet this objective, the 
pedagogical process, courses and curricula will have to undergo 


a radical reform leading to what would be tantamount to a huge 
social movement. 


Equality is a natural right—as vital to civilization as the 
right to fresh air and sunshine, If girls and women are to be 
made aware of the harm they do to themselves by holding their 
femaleness in such low esteem and with such a negative 
attitude, then they should be taught to be play “activist” roles 
towards women’s equality. Efforts will have to be made to 
boost their image, build their self-confidence and generate 
awareness in them about their potential position in society. 
Only then, perhaps, will the image of anew woman emerge: 

I will be no docile thing 

But a restless eagle in space 

Threshing is better than sowing 

Ihave spread the seed too long! 

Now there is a rich harvest of the unknown 

Riot and strange through fares 

There is din of thunder 

And storm in the air 

Like the rumble of guns afar... 

I cannot be this ordered self forever.!° 
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ROLE-CONFLICT: 
THE INDIAN SCENE 


CHAPTER II 


ROLE-CONFLICT: THE INDIAN 
SCENE 


I recognize for myself no narrow sphere. 
Where you may work with my brother, 


I may work.' 


Behind us lies the patriarchal system; the private house with 
its nullity, its immorality, its hypocrisy, its servillity. Before 
us lies the public world, the professional system with its 
possessiveness, its jealousy, its pugnacity, its greed. The 
one shuts us up like slaves in a harem, the other forces us to 
circle like caterpillars head to tail, round and round the 
mulberry tree, the sacred tree of property.” 


The role of women in any given society is always 
determined by its prevalent culture. Before discussing woman’s 
Status in Indian society, it is imperative, therefore, to consider 
Indian culture. Within the family structure, a woman is a 
daughter, a wife, a mother. But above all these roles she plays, 
she is a human being first—sensitive, responsive and 
responsible. Let us examine her various roles in society one by 


one. 
‘Woman’s Role in the Family 


From ancient times, the basic purpose of a woman’s 
existence has been determined only by the goal that 
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woman is created only to enable man to continue his species 
through sons and Gods 


She is just a medium for giving birth to sons through whom 
the father continues his life. Considered a recipient, she is 
expected to perform only a passive role. 


The Daughter 


The birth of a daughter is looked upon as doom by the 
family, a degrading misfortune not only for the infant but also 


for the mother who, if she bears only daughters, would be 
treated like an outcast by her family and society. 


A doctor friend had invited me to a party a few months 
back. It was a birthday party for his one-year-old son. It was a 
Brand celebration indeed with an elite and impressive crowd 
pithered together on the lawn, Everyone wore a broad smile 
and the child's parents were extremely happy. The little boy 


“Aunty, no one loves me now. Everyone Io 


ves that ugly 
boy... [hate him... Yes, I hate him...” 
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Believe me, I felt my heart sinking. Do we not sow seeds of 
hatred and jealousy in hearts that are meant only for love? 
Where will this kind of discrimination lead the young children? 
The girl who has no brothers is always despised. If the daughter 
outlives the sons, she is considered a demon, a killer. 


A little girl is treated and moulded differently from a little 
boy from the day she is bon.’ 


It is also said, though it seems controversial, that women 
were prohibited from the study of the Vedas. In some parts of 
the country, women were not permitted to recite the Gayatri 
Mantra, though nowadays one can find a large number of 
women devotees of Gayatri, the Goddess. Whatever may be the 
Situation, the fact remains that there has been a taboo attached to 


the birth of a daughter. 
The Wife 

Even though through 
ahieving earthly and other- 
had apparently decided to keep 
possible, A woman, according to Manu, 
independent. He gave the code: 


wife alone the husband has been 
worldly salvations, the law-givers 
the status of a wife as low as 
was never fit to be 


j her father; in 

i ale must be a subject to . 

mee and when her lord is dead, to her 
sons...° 

over and over again that women are not 

ent and, therefore, have to be watched, 


men. Perhaps, in.the beginning, the 
Protected and fe ces was due to economic reasons, 
dependence 0 a weakness of dependence spread in other 
a gradually : ell. As per Manu’s code, the man had to 
directions as ui ‘mainly in the interest of the purity of his 
“protect” his ‘he wife was supposed to worship her lord, the 
ine ae rem ivrata” throughout her life. There are 
husband, 


Manu emphasizes 
created to be independ 


ain “patl 
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several examples of extreme cases where women, in spite of 
being dragged to drudgery, have endured the cynical whims of 
their husbands. To quote a few: the story of Anusuya and her 
leper husband from Markandeya Puran; the tales of Savitri and 
Satyavan, of Gandhari from Mahabharata, and of Sita from 
Ramayana. All these are well-known and well-read stories and 
children find them in their text-books. They are bound to leave a 


decisive influence on the social norms of behaviour towards 
women. 


Moreover, household work and management of the budget 
for the family is the responsibility of the wife. She is an unpaid 
home-maker. Even where a woman does all the work of the 
family such as rising early, taking no rest whatsoever during the 
day, cooking and washing, cleaning and mending and 
performing all sorts of house jobs, her husband will only talk of 
“supporting” her, providing her with bread and_ butter, 
endowing her with so-called luxuries. He does not even 
Tecognize her labour. More often than not, he keeps reminding 
her that “he” is the breadwinner, and she is a “parasite”. Let us 
pause and think at this juncture: Is this the relationship that 
Should exist between wife and husband? If the wife’s parents 
are not in a position to meet the occasional or frequent demands 
of her husband, it will fuel to the fire. 


discrimination because of one’s sex is just as degrading, 
dehumanising, immoral, unjust, indefensible, infuriating 
and capable of producing social turmoil as discriminations 
because of one’s race.® 


The Mother 


In spite of the fact that women as daughters and wives were 
subdued, it was only in the role of mothers that they succeeded 
in gaining a social and religious status, more precisely as 
mothers of sons. In a traditional Hindu family, a daughter’s stay 
in her parents’ house is regarded as temporary, while the son 
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enjoys life with his parents. He is expected to obey and show 
respect to his mother, even as a grown-up son. He is always 
expected to bear her responsibility. 


This may sound a contradiction in terms, because on the 
one hand the son is expected to obey his mother, and on the 
other hand the mother is supposed to live under the supervision 
of her own son (ref. Manu’s code). Somehow, it has led to the 
phenomenon of mother-worship. This can be witnessed in the 
worship of Devi—the superior goddesses like Durga, Kali, 
Parvati and. Gayatri. This reverential attitude towards the 
Mother Divine has had its own impact on the status of mother in 
the family. 


I am reminded of an incident which had greatly saddened 
me. My mother had a friend who was married to a high-ranking 
police officer. They had a son—let us call him Suresh. They 
made a very happy trio. One day, when Suresh and his mother 
were at our place, the tragic news of the sudden demise of his 
father who had a massive heart attack, was delivered, bringing 
overpowering grief for everyone concemed. But, barely a year 
later, Suresh changed tremendously, refusing to have anything 
to do with his mother—not wishing to even stay with her. The 


mother was shocked, pained, and her grief was doubled. 


Ultimately, when this became unbearable, Suresh’s mother left 
everything and went away to Rishikesh to spend the rest of her 
days there. Not that Suresh was interested in the property or 
money his father had left behind; one day we heard that he gave 
away everything to a charitable trust and vanished. 


The reason for such immense hatred by Suresh towards his 
mother is open to speculation. Whatever be the reason, is a son 


justified in torturing his mother for something she is not 


responsible for? Consider the battle she has to fight—against 


sickness, against the disapproval of family and society and even 
son, against all the forces of exploitation and callousness. 


Perhaps Suresh’s mother had to wait for the day. 
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..when it will be possible for women to love not in her 
weakness, but in her strength; not to escape herself, but to 
find herself; not abuse herself, but to assert herself: on that 
day love will become for her, as for man, a source of life 
and not of mortal danger.” 


A mother is expected to sacrifice everything for the sake of 
her children; when she has troubles, those very children, instead 
of standing by her and supporting her, move away and tum 

against her. 


The Widow 


The worst to befall an Indian woman is widowhood. The 
age-old prohibition of widow remarriage has had ugly socio- 
economic consequences. Widowhood brought with it the 
stigma of impurity for the unfortunate woman, created feelings 
of moral aversion and distrust towards her, compelling her to 
lead a life of stern asceticism. In some parts of the country, a 
widow is expected to cut off her long tresses, remove all her 
ornaments, wear only white saris and exist in some dark corner 
of the house so that the evidence of her presence be prevented 
from having an adverse effect on other members of the family. 
She is shunned and treated as an outcast and is kept away from 
Places of worship. Nor is she ever included in family rituals, 
festivals and happy occasions. 


There have been innumerable cases where young women 
have lost their husbands. The inherent fear of being compelled 
to face the trials and tribulations consequent to widowhood 
pushes such women to sacrifice their own lives to avoid the 
degradation. Perhaps the barbaric custom of ‘sati’ began from 
here, later tuming into a tradition where it was accepted as a 
completely natural phenomenon, and still later, arousing public 
indignation if a widow was unwilling to perform ‘sati’—to burn 
herself alive upon her husband’s funeral pyre. We do not need 
to go too far back in history to trace these unfortunate victims. 
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In today’s civilized world, the newspapers still carry stories of 
the Deorala ugliness when a young girl, Roop Kanwar, was 
forced to perform sati. 


; Despite the gradually changing views of society towards 
widows - particularly the younger ones—widow remarriage is 
slowly emerging. As per traditional Hindu norms, a woman is 
allowed to marry only once in her lifetime; a widow who 
remarries is sometimes treated as a social outcast. 


The Spinster 


As education began to spread in the urban areas of the 
country, a good number of women began opting to remain 
single. By and large, these are working women who might have 
had either domestic or economic difficulties which prompted 


them to choose a career in preference to marriage. According to 


Altekar, Hindu marriage is a sacrament—for the husband, only 


one among many; but for the woman it is the only one through 
which she can acquire spiritual gains. In fact, it was compared 
yana” Sanskar, the initiation rites for a boy. It 


with the “Upana: 
has been a common belief that if a grown-up woman dies 
1 roams about after her 


without having been married, her sou 
death: she becomes an evil spirit. 


It is interesting to note that no such stigma is attached to a 
ded as unclaimed property, 


bachelor. A spinster is often regar 
for any man to lay hands on. Even the married women consider 


her “not good”; many wives become suspicious of the 
intentions of the single woman who takes on the form, in their 
view, of the “other woman” who works in their husband’s 
office, who feels free to talk to any man, who “enjoys” life. 


Slowly and painfully, however, times are changing, and 
now it is no more pathetic to be single. As a friend of mine 
had the wit to reply when someone asked if she were 
“Good God, no! Are you?” As much as anything, 


married, : I 
an unmarried person nowadays is the object of envy.’ 
2.76: ¢.. We 
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Once, while travelling from Allahabad to Agra in a ladies’ 
compartment, I found myself seated near a very pretty little girl 
accompanied by her mother. As is usual in such circumstances, 
this lady began questionin g me—where was I going, why was I 
not wearing bangles and sindoor, who was accompanying me, 
etc. I replied that I was travelling alone, that I was not married, 
and that I was on official tour. The lady’s disapproval was 
Teflected in the expression on her face; she picked up her 
daughter and seated her on the opposite berth, and then, looking 
at me as if I had committed a great crime, said icily, “Oh, you 
are a teacher.” Teaching was the only profession she could 
think a woman capable of, other than marriage. 


The fact is, that for a woman to work outside the home is 
looked down upon—not only by men, but also by women. As 
Such, men consider that women are part of their movable 
property, as mentioned in the Vedic writin gs and epics. 


The Daughter-in-law 


A strange characteristic of North India is that the young 
bride in a family is known not as bride or a wife—but as a 
daughter-in-law. She is expected to be completely dependent dn 
her husband’s family. This makes her position different from 
that of the daughter of the house. More often than not, the 
confrontation between the bride and the husband’s family is 
manifested and witnessed in the Telationship between the bride 
and the mother-in-law. The telationship is one of total 
dominance of the part of the latter. Her authority generally 
Overrides that of even the groom. This is not limited to mere 
domestic chores or to the discipline and bringing up of children. 
Often the mother-in-law interferes in the personal relationship 
between her son and his wife. It is she who demands that 
children be planned as early as possible and if a daughter is 
born, insists ‘on attempts for a subsequent male child. It is only 
natural that the bride reacts vehemently to this; leading to a 
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consequent struggle for -power... and the clash begins. This 
struggle for ascendancy is usually aggravated by the entire 
family living together in a small house. The cultural norm 
dictates that a son should never oppose his mother, and very 
often the young man is tom between two loyalties—to his wife 
and to his mother. 


The daughter-in-law and father-in-law relationship is 
usually one of formal respect. As a general rule, the daughter- 
in-law speaks to him only when strictly necessary and normally 
maintains a reserved distance from him. She also observes 
purdah (in traditional families) in the presence of her father-in- 
law. He, being the head of the family, makes all decisions 
concerning the life-style of the young couple. Unfortunately, he 
has very little direct knowledge of his daughter-in-law—due to 
either keeping her at arm’s length or because of the purdah 
system—and eventually it is his wife, the bride’s mother-in- 
law, who becomes instrumental in shaping his views at all 


decision-making levels. 


Wife-Husband Relationship 

The-wife is supposed to worship her husband, obey him and 
stand by him through all viccissitudes of life. But it is not 
incumbent upon the husband to psi in ee Lange eis 
the wife is expected to stifle her own and merge 
ae he o be the personality of her husband, all that the 
husband has to do is demonstrate affection and concer for his 
wife’s welfare by providing for her, protecting her and 
“honouring” her by presenting her with ornaments, clothes, etc. 
Traditionally, the male-female relationship here is restricted to 
dominance and subordination as opposed to a healthy 


‘companionship. 
Mother-Son Relationship 


This is the only relationship where the structural change has not 


affected He family relationship. If a son acts against the wishes 
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Status in the family, he also gives her emotional fulfilment. She 
is afraid that one day her son might leave her. This fear makes 
her coddle him throughout his life, resulting in his being totally 


far as choosing his bride according to her own likes and 
dislikes. 


This evolves as a Strange relationship which reverses the 
Subordinate position of the mother of a daughter into the 
Powerful and dominating position of the mother of a son. 
Because of the excessive desire of everyone for having made 
descendants to continue the family line, this proves to be the 
Spring-board of power for an otherwise helpless woman in 
society. The question is, how do we assess the status of Indian 


women in terms of the degree and direction of change in their 
Position? ; 


The Report of the Committee on Status of Women in India 
says: 


Since a very large section of our Society still continues to be 
under the influence of traditional standards, we had to 
juxtapose the tole Conceptions, norms and values in all their 
wide variety of traditional society, against the new 
dimensions in women’s status and roles introduced by the 
Constitution and the Process of social change. Traditional 
India has seen a woman only as a member of a family or a 
group—as daughters, wives and mothers—and not as an 
individual with an identity or rights of her Own. The 


, hCO 
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radicalism of the Constitution and its deliberate departure 
from the inherited social system lay in its implicit 
assumption that every adult woman whatever her social 
position or accomplishments, will function as a citizen and 
as an individual partner in the task of nation-building.’ 


Even though education, legal rights and changing social 


attitudes have opened new vistas for participation to a minority 


of women in the privilege 
go before a balanced equality for women in soci 


d sections, there is yet a long way to 
ety can be 


achieved. 
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CHAPTER III 


STATUS OF WOMEN: A GLOBAL 
PICTURE 


t misfortune has been that-she was 
gel or devil, her true salvation lies 
h; namely in being considered 
bject to all human follies and 


Since woman’s greates' 
looked upon as either an 
in being placed on earl 
human, and therefore, su 
mistakes.’ 


The status of woman refers to the position women are 
granted as individuals in the social structure, defined by their 
designated rights and obligations. We shall try and explore the 
status in terms of a role, or the pattern or behaviour expected of 
the occupant of the status—the woman. The diverse roles she 
performs in society, as stated earlier, are those of a daughter, a 
wife, a mother and a career woman. 
picture of women’s status, let us 
the developed, developing and 
s of the position occupied by 
, and try to determine ways 
through the most powerful 


In order to have a global 
make a quick review of some of 
under-developed countries in term 
women in different social structures 
and means to enhance their position 
media: education. 

America: The Western woman has also lived, almost 
always, as the subordinate member of the two sexes, and has 
been biologically and physically regarded as the weaker sex 
who, at best, can either be protected or neglected. 
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This relationship between woman and man has been 
accepted—civilization after civilization. She has been labelled 
the last of the human beings on earth to challenge civilized life 
for achieving humanity towards her. Clara Thompson has 


described the position of American women in the following 
words: 


...when the individual has the courage in herself to attempt 
the new road, she has to:cope with emotional pressures not 
only from the society as a whole, but from the individuals 
most important to her. One of the most significant of these 
pressures is the attitude of a prospective husband, who has 
his own traditions and wishes for his future wife, and since 
he is often confused in his attempt to adjust to the new ways 
of life, may interpret the woman’s struggle to find a place 
for herself as evidence of lack of love or a slur on his 
manhood... Even the attitude of parents is often far from 
constructive. They do not have as great an emotional stake 
in a daughter’s business success as in that of a son’s and 
they are less likely to make a sacrifice for her career. 
Sometimes they actually oppose it...2 


Woman has been invisible in the history of human life. It is 
now time that she stands up to say: “Tam as human as you are. I 
need exactly what you need...” On the American scene, it was in 
the 1960s that the Negro problem took the shape of racism and 
in 1970, the women’s question became a issue of sexism. 
Sexism changed women to aclass of human beings deprived of 
self-image, of autonomy, and above all, of confidence. They 
suffered that image of self that paralyzed their will and their 
reasoning powers... and left them absolutely invisible, working 
behind the scenes. They set the stage for men to act, to prompt 
them where they forgot, and clap for them when the play was 
over. This forced them to be little more than the bearers of 
children; and should they reveal strong wishes born of 
individuality, they are branded as unnatural, arrogant and 
abnormal. 
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The position of the Westem woman is the worst when she is 
alone. If she is married, she is under the protection of a-male, 
though she has to be satisfied with occupying a secondary 
position. Jessie Bemard’s The Paradox of Happy Marriage 
shows that despite the advantages of relative protection. and 
security, married women are more likely to be “depressed, 
phobic, and passive than single women”. 


According to a popular myth in the patriarchal culture of the 
West, the fact that women bear children has blocked their 
activities, and thus due to either this limitation or the so-called 
innate inferiority, they believe that women have contributed 
little or nothing to the development of society.* 


All the earliest written records from the Middle East and 
from ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Greece and Rome show that 
these civilizations, the fountainheads of Western culture, were 
patriarchal. Throughout this civilization, man dominated 
woman and treated her as property. Woman was valued only for 
her child-bearing capacity, though it was regarded as her 
weakness and as a handicap. 

On the other hand, many matrilineal societies, according to 
Jacuqatta Hawkes and Sir Leonard Wooley, the British 
anthropologists, reached “high circles of social and political 
development”.’ They appear to be more peace-loving and 
cooperative, less competitive and militaristic than patrilineal 
societies. It is, therefore, obvious that the status of women in a 
matrilineal society is higher than in the patrilineal society. 
Hawthorne reminds us that independent thought and emotion, 
ie., “self-reliance can be dangerous for women.” 

Although, in general American women are well educated, 
well dressed and have a more or less comfortable life to lead, 
they appear to be testless about their feminine roles. The 
growing women’s liberation movement and the cult of “new 
feminism” are the evidences of this statement. The American 
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women are searching for the new role in which they can be 


more independent, and less tied down to the “traditional triangle 
of children, kitchen and church”,” 


Pueblo Indians: Among the many matrilineal societies in 
North America, the Pueblo Indians are outstanding for the value 
and importance they attach to peace and cooperation. In 
Arizona, the “Hopi” tribe (people of peace) appear to represent 
human society. These are fully developed, and integrated 
individuals. Their social unit is known as a clan. It consists of 
groups of familiés headed by older but active women, and 
includes their brothers, the male descendants of their brothers;, 
Sisters, and all their descendants. The leaders and people are 
closely associated. Public opinion has, in their community, a 
great value. The decisions are usually taken after consultation 
with one and all, and result from unanimous consent. A Hopi 
woman has social and economic security, independent of her 


marital status. To some extent, this tribe resembles the Khasis 
and Garos of Meghalaya in India. 


Mexico: Life seems to have laughter only as punctuation 
marks for the Mexican women, if we accept their images as 
projected in Mexican literature. The picture that emerges from 
it is 

a mosaic, a composite image of suffering and sorrow. The 

combined forces of Spanish and Indian culture create the 

Madonna—like creature, whose modesty is the repository 

for the reputations of husband and father, blended with a 

fatalistic earth mother, stoic, resigned, impassive, whose 

maltreatment is the single constant in her life. 


Mexican women are never asked to give their consent, but 
are expecied to participate. They do so passively, offering no 
resistance whatsoever; losing their identities and even their 
names. A Mexican woman is “no one; she disappears into 
nothingness.” She is the “one who consoles, quiets, calms; the 
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one who weeps.”? Analysing the anguish of modern man, a 
male writer describes the women’s dilemma in-one character 
who was so good that everyone took advantage of her. She 
never wanted to displease anyone, offend or quarrel with 
another. Instead,... she committed suicide. Pre-mature death— 
this escapism—was the only means through which she could 
end a life of suffering. This was the masculist yoke. 


The’ Mexican laws that codify the masculist values, 
attitudes and practices of society, reflect the same images of 
women. The challenge that is before these women is to force the 
law to take a lead in changing such social practices and beliefs. 
J.I. Roberts has reported: 


Clarebach traces female disfranchisement to the golden age 
of Western civilization, to the “rational” Greek culture in 
which men philosophized on Utopia while their slaves and 
women were legal property. Most women were slaves, and 
most slaves were women. ...when the father of the bride 
“gives” her away, symbolically renewing the husband’s 
rights to claim his property, and denying in his act women’s 
right to claim their own.!° 


Studies Review, there is a very 


Africa: In the African 
traditional and orthodox statement made by a KANU leader. 
ing to serve a woman Prime 


Someone asked him if he was will 
Minister. The KANU leader replied: “No, if I were an MP., I 
would resign. It is against our African traditions. A woman 


should stick to her cooking, and looking after her husband and 
children.””! 


One can well understand 
to women in African societ 
women are exposed to external 
countries. The literacy rate, sp 
women, is very high, and people are 


how astereotyped role is assigned 
y, in spite of the fact that these 
] influences of the Western 
ecially that of the Kenyan 
socially conscious. 
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As far as Kenya is concemed, the males prefer to retain the 
Sex prejudices. They even try to justify it in terms of traditional 
African values. All that an African woman gets in the name of 
“modernity” are the aspirations to reach an elite status. A UN 
Report of a highly sophisticated seminar on the Status of 
Women in East Africa says: 


--women who have some education, or who have reached 
an eminent position as wives of prominent men... like to 
leam dress-making, to become literate in English, to 
understand modern methods of child care, and what will be 


expected of them as hostesses in the entertainment of 
guests...!?, 


As if dress-making or the ability to read, write and speak in 
English, or familiarity with the latest methods of child care and 
receiving and entertaining guests is the be-all and end-all of any 
modern woman’s life! As if this is all she can, and does, aspire 
for! Anirudha Gupta says: 


..in a tribal setting, a woman occupies a subordinate 
position in relation to men. One still hears of an African 
wife being described as a slave. The bride-wealth paid for 
her represents a purchase-price, while her subordination to 
her husband and other members of his descent group 
remains most marked. In the parents’ family, an unmarried 
girl is always “junior”; when she gets married, she becomes 
the property of her husband and in-laws.2 


A woman is not a commodity which can be sold and 
bought; she is a living creature who has her likes and dislikes — 
a human being with feelings and emotions. Whether rural or 
urban, African family and social systems are dominated by the 
males. The general attitude towards women is one of distrust. 
Her burden has increased, though her dependence Temains. 


Sweden: Sweden has a modified form of socialism, Ingrid 
Camerini, a professor of Scandinavian languages and literature, 
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has examined the status of women in the economy and in the 
educational and political systems in detail. Camerini observes 
that while the American women spend their precious time and 
energy in fighting for constitutional amendments, women in 
socialistic countries live under governments that have already 
proclaimed equality for both sexes. This is granted as the 
fundamental right of women. 


In Sweden, the debate has emerged because women here 
feel differently regarding their status and position in society. 
They have rejected the usually projected image of women as 
mothers or as working women. They strongly feel that both 
men and women have a better and a similar role of being human 
beings first. 


In spite of this fact that there is awareness amongst the 
women of Sweden regarding their position and status, there are 
areas where disparities do exist, and male dominance is very 
visible. For example, in the area of education, whilst the 
majority of boys prefer and continue to enter technical and 
industrial lines, most of the girls opt for clerical, commercial, 
home-economics and social studies courses. At universities, 
women continue in the areas of humanities and social sciences. 


As in the United States, sex segregated preparation for 
economic roles continues... But there is little difference in 
the employment rates of women and men. When men need 
the labour of women, they are “allowed” into the work- 
force; when men do not, women are excluded or accepted 
on the peripheries. What is common to all economic and 
political systems is the primacy of men." 

on, apolitical scientist specializing 
in Eastern Political Systems, visited China some time back. She 
witnessed the massive attempts being made to alter images of 
women and family in China, and has concluded that female 
demands were shelved when they did not coincide with male 


priorities. 


China: Kay Ann Johns' 
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However, what is outstanding about China is that in an 
incredible time-span, men and women have been able to 
overthrow some 6000 years of overt female slavery. Earlier, 
traditional marriage was a contract between two families. It 
meant a body-price for the female who was then sent to the 
male’s family for producing sons and also performing menial 
jobs in the house. If, however, the husband died, the in-laws had 
full control over the widow. This woman, with no money to buy 
her freedom, had to accept the ugly situation, wait for a man to 
buy her or ultimately commit suicide. Johnson sums up the sub- 
human image of women in one Chinese proverb: 


Wife is like a horse a man has bought; he can ride it or flog 
it, as he likes.!5 


In various forms and in many ways, this system of bondage 
was closely linked to economic and political structures which 
had existed for thousands of years. If these bondages had to be 


shed, to collapse and disappear with the communist revolution, 
the role of women was to change, and 


the revolutionaries abolished buying and selling in 
marriage, prohibited child betrothel, concubinage and 
polygamy, outward interference in remarriage of widows; 
provided the rights in sharing household properties and in 
land reform.'® 


From the political and economic points of view, women in 
China enjoy equality with men. The Constitution party and state 
show a great concer for the well-being of women. However, 
equal pay for women has not been achieved yet. The Federation 
of Chinese Women was formed in 1949, shortly after the 
liberation of China. It is a people’s organization. Committee 
members get paid. Its goal is to help in building and developing 
China into a powerful social country in modern agriculture and 
defence, with access for women to its programmes, with their 
participation and partnership. It also aims at developing good 
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contacts, having active participation and providing 
opportunities of partnership amongst the women of the world. 


Its major functions are: 


1. To call on women to take part in production, class 
struggle and scientific progress; 


2. To call on women to do social services, to help run more 
nurseries, kindergartens, sewing groups, etc., in order to 
relieve women workers from household jobs; 


3. To bring about a new class of children who should be 
developed both physically and morally; and 


4. To encourage among women a socialistic approach to 
manage the family. Both husband and wife are to share 
household jobs, though some chauvinism still persists. 


France: Annie-Leclere in Parole de femme (which implies 


words spoken by a woman) asks: 


What is so base about the work done by women in the name 
rsal repugnance in you? 


that it provokes such unive 
...washing dishes, peeling vegetables, cleaning clothes, 
mending a pair of wom trousers? But alas! you have seen fit 


to make of all that a chore, atrial, a duty, a painful affair... It 
was a rare delight, a form of work akin to ecstasy, of 
supreme value, as valuable as life itself, totally in tune with 


life.” 

It is necessary to study the legal point of view in order to 
fave a correct picture of the status of women in France today. 
- The basis of her status has been the Civil Code edicted by 
Napolean the Frist in 1804. It prescribed that the unmarried 
woman had to obey her father; and the married woman, her 
husband. When she married, she lost her liberty and freedom 
regarding herself, her properties, her citizenship, the rights on 
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her children; she lost practically everything. She became a non- 
entity - without legal rights or identity. 


She could not file any case, nor could she acquire property 
in her own name. She could not vote. When she worked, her 
salary was delivered to her husband—until the year 1907.18 


But the fact remains that in 1974 a book appeared in 
France, which would never have been published if there had 
been no emergence of the Women’s Liberation Movement. 
Each sentence of the book is a befitting reply to the implicit 
question: Am J inferior? And the name of the book is Parole de 
Femme. Anne-Leclere acts both as the defence and the 
Prosecutor asking men for legitimation. All her arguments take 
the basic premise of the dominant ideology, and are tied to it. 


In the beginning the division between the woman’s tasks 
and men’s tasks were made according to other criteria than 
those of social oppression; but once the division had been 
established and recognized, men did everything to ensure 
that it be seen as a separation between a good and a bad part. 
However, the division and distribution of tasks and Toles 
was made originally in a judicious and rational fashion.!9 


So, according to her it is values that determine social 
Organization and not vice versa. The devaluation of women and 
her inferior status is depicted in the contempt and disgust which 
she meets with in society. 


He sometimes makes her sweat blood and kill herself with 
work. It is only a particular consequence of their type of 
relationship and is not at all determining.”® 


I remember having read the following words of Stendhal: 


Every genius born a woman is lost to humanity... It is 
certainly true there are indeed women lawyers, women 
doctors, women engineers and women architects, and yet 
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all the famous names in France in the area of law, 
engineering, medicine and architecture are men’s names. 


This explains the secondary position that women in France 
hold. With the advent of change in law, the legal position of 
women in theory, at least, leaves no ground for French women 
to make any complaints, but reality is always different. Laws 
may be observed in words and letters, but not in spirit. 
Customs, traditions and myths die hard. 


Indonesia: On the other side of the world, women generally 
have a low status in the patriarchal civilizations, e.g. India, 
China, Japan and in the Islamic culture. But in parts of South- 
East Asia, in Burma, Indonesia, and sub-Saharan Africa, 
women have had more freedom and equality as compared to 
their counterparts in many regions of Europe and Asia. 


In India, the status of women lost its vitality and 
degenerated under Hinduism, whereas it flourished under the 
same religion in many parts of Indonesia. Java is the centre of a 
mighty Hindu empire, and women often tuled over Java and 
Sumatra and the Celebes Islands for centuries. The married 
women played an important part in the religious functions, in 
the family and in village councils. 


The Indonesian Islands had long since developed 


distinctive regional cultures with different kinship systems, 
ilineal or bilateral 


but whether in patrilineal, matri 
communities, women acquired property, retained their 
claim to it in marriage and where sure of legal redress in 
marital injustice.” 
. However, the major goals of the Indonesian women’s 
movement are abolition of polygamy and increased vocational 
training to secure economic independence for them. In 
Indonesian society it is the woman, not the man, who is the 
permanent and essential element. She plays a pivotal role. 
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Japan: As per tradition, Japanese society is male- 
dominated. Even though many important changes have taken 
place, the position of women—more or less—remains the 
same. The history of Japan reveals that the social practice of 
assigning women to an inferior position came into being 
towards the end of the 12th century. This was greatly reinforced 
during the Tokugawa period (1600-1867) which conformed to 
the Confucian orthodoxy. The feudal social order drew a fine 
distinction between men and women. It also laid down strict 
tules for their behaviour. 


Men were deemed to be the natural leaders of society 
because of certain attributes like strength, independence of 
mind, imperturbability and stoicism they possessed. 
Women, in contrast, were believed to be weak and, 
therefore, dependent. This distinction was reflected in the 
popular saying: “Otoka wa matsu, onna wa fuji”, (man is’ 
pine, woman is wisteria).2 


Confucianism laid emphasis on a male-dominated society 
in which authority was vested in the male head of family, other 
members of which accepted it unquestioningly. 


The world of woman was limited to her family with no 
social life beyond it. Education for her was restricted; it was 
only provided to women avoiding causes of domestic 
unpleasantness and family disasters. In their view, women 
needed education to make themselves “pious, obedient, 
sympathetic and honest.” 


The Japanese women started their march towards freedom 
as individuals from this point. However, the long prevailing 
philosophy of women being good wives and wise mothers was 
reflected in the curriculum in all spheres of education. Even the 
text books during the time when Mori Arinori served as the first 
Education Minister, carried examples of ‘good wives’ and 
“wise mothers’ in the form of lessons. Gradually, this ideat 
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became the justification for discrimination against women, 
especially in the field of advanced education, resulting in 
limited economic opportunities for them. If there were openings 
for women, the disparities in salaries remained noticeable. 


But every cloud has a silver lining. Throughout the period 
of war, the women of Japan played a very important role in 
various fields. It was at this time that they realised their 
capacities and capabilities as well as the responsibility of 
sharing the national burden. In an effort to attain a just and 
equal position in society. They were able to finally win new 
liberties and freedom in terms of respect of individuals, and 
equality and freedom to choose one’s partner (Constitution of 
November 1946, and Civil Code 1947; Articles 13, 14 and 24). 


The Japanese movement for women’s liberation has been a 
difficult one and, in spite of the fact that their position has 
improved since the war, they still have a long way to go. 
Women are still suffering from the evil effects of the last war. In 
theory, the principle of equality is supported by an ever- 
increasing number of people, though in practice, 
implementation is slow. Women still face many handicaps in 
their roles as wives or as brides.” 


The Soviet Woman: In Tsarist Russia—in the pre- 
revolution period—social traditions and customs denied the 
equality of men and women. Traditionally, women were 
expected to get married and bear children. But strangely 
enough, Russian capitalism exploited women as cheap labour 
in factories. The scenario changed with the Socialist 
Revolution, which stressed the improvement of the social status 
of women. It was an important and essential part of the 
Revolution, which, in fact, related the status of women to 
creating new types of social relations of production. Gradually, 
women achieved the right to vote, to be elected and to work and 


earn equal pay, to education and the right to vocational training. 
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With this change in their social status, women had a dual 
burden (notwithstanding the progress in the field of science and 
technology) to shoulder the heavy responsibilities of the family 
as wives and mothers, and as working women. 


Arab World: There are two extreme images of a woman in 
the Arab world: one is the image of an “exotic and mysterious 
odalisque—the creature of Harem”’ who is supposed to lead a 
luxurious life, offering sensuous pleasure to man who is her 
master and her lord; the other is the image of a silent sufferer 
who has the twin burdens of child-bearing and performing 
household chores. 


There can be little doubt that some cross-cultural 
Similarities in the position of women are the result of the basic 
division of labour which is mainly related to the universal 
concept of a woman’s role in child-bearing and child-rearing. 


Islamic ideology propogates: 


Men are the protectors and maintainers of women because 
Allah has given the one more (strength) than the other, and 


because they support them from their means. (Koran, Sura; 
4:34), 


However, the thirteenth century Islamic scholar-jurist Al- 
Baydhawi put men ona higher plane: 


Allah preferred one over the other in matters of mental 
ability, and good council, and their power of duty, and for 
Carrying out divine commands. Hence to men has been 
confined prophecy, religious leadership, pilgrimage rites, 
the giving of evidence in law courts, duties of the holy war, 
worship in the mosque on Fridays, etc. They also have the 
privilege of electing chiefs, have larger share of inheritance 
and discretion in matters of divorce.2” 


In their excellent research on Women in the Arab Gulf 
Region (an area that includes Kuwait, Bahrain, Saudi Arabia, 
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the United Arab Emirates, Qatar and Oman), Farida Allaghi 
and Aisha Almana write that customs, values and male attitude 
which are important variables in explaining the inequality of 
women, tend to be religiously legitimized, though 
modernisation in the Gulf region has improved the fate of 
certain women in terms of providing them accessibility to 
education and employment. The constraints and difficulties 
faced by working women in Saudi Arabia, according to Algai 
are “family restraints, lack of transportation, fear of rumours, 
limited opportunities, lack of child-care facilities, and lack of 


economic incentives.” 


In Bahrain, the entry of women into the labour market will 
help the country meet its needs. Employment there has become 
a necessity, especially for poor women in view of the low per 
capita income as compared to the high cost of living. 


Kuwaiti society, though it tolerates women’s employment, 
does not encourage it, except when it directly contributes to 
substitution of foreign labour, and then again is restricted to the 
jobs acceptable by Kuwaiti standards. 


Kibbutz: If women in the whole-nation states have been 
able to achieve equality, what can be the possibility of doing so 
in experimental communes within a nation? In the Israeli 
Kibbutz, collective control of production is the key-cultural 
goal. Since economy is the ultimate aim, maximum importance 
is given to capital creation—an area traditionally controlled by 
men, rather than service activities performed by and large by 
women. Although founded on the principle of sex-equality, 
females have reverted to their stereotyped roles, perhaps due to 
aversion to physical labour. According to Rac Blumberg, a 
of Sociology, who traces the stages of economic 
the increase in service activities was 
the increasing age of original founders, by 
f children and by a rise in living standards. As 


professor 
development, 

accompanied by 
larger numbers 0 
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the Kibbutz changed from a pre-industrial subsistence economy 
to a period of economic growth and then to a stage of surplus 


capital, the nature of work and the division of labour also 
changed. 


Over the years, men made no attempts to take up the range 
of activities performed for so long by women. They were not 
interested in pots and pans, and the idea of working at the 
kitchen sink did not appeal to them. Since there was no 
principle of seniority amongst men and women, men gradually 
took over the production and women moved to subsidiary 
industries, though there was an increasing emphasis on 
education, technical and professional roles. Whatever may be 
the reason, Margret Mead’s cross-cultural analysis of sex roles 
Suggests that regardless of specific tasks, male control of 
prestige defines the male task as more important. 


This has been the fate of women all over the world. But the 
loss is not only hers, the sufferings are not only her share, the 
pain is not only her lot. She is a vital part of society. The laws 
created by men for subjugation, have also made him suffer. He 
has “crippled the intelligence he needed; he has belittled the 


source of his own being, and dwarfed the image of his 
Maker.””? 
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CHAPTER IV 


WOMEN IN SAARC COUNTRIES 


The man needs the wife, and has her; needs the world, and 
has it. The woman needs the husband, and has him; needs 
the world, and there is the husband instead. He stands 
between her and the world, with the best of intentions, 
doubtless; but a poor substitute for full human life." 


The need of regional cooperation in South Asia was sown 


by the late President Zia-ur-Rehman of Bangladesh on May 2, 
1980. It grew into a tree of solemnity and bore fruits in the first 
South Asian Summit held in Dhaka, when the Heads of State of 
the Governments of Bhutan, India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan 
and Sri Lanka got together and expressed 

ination to cooperate regionally, to work 
together towards finding solution to their common 
problems in a spirit of friendship, trust and mutual 
understanding and to creation of an order based on mutual 
respect, equity and shared benefits. 

w era in the region—an era of peace, friendship 
and cooperation. The Summit Leaders reaffirmed their 
Commitment tole and its principles, faith in the 
United Nations and the Non-Aligned Movement. They agreed 
on a code fundamental to their interstate relations as also the 


escentigniomeunenns, te ‘Cause of peace, progress and 
stability. Several issues were discussed in the Dhaka Summit— 


their determ 


It began ane 
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such as problems of terrorism and drug-trafficking and abuse. 
Study groups were to examine these problems and suggest 
Specific measures of possible cooperation for solving them. 


Another important area which got due consideration was 
“Women in Development”. There was a joint Press Release by 
the leaders where they emphasized that: 


Women should increasingly participate in activities at the 
regional level within the framework of SAARC (South 
Asian Association for Regional Cooperation), and that 
Projects and programmes should be devised to ensure theif 
active participation in the development process.3 


As part of the SAARC Calendar of activities on Womea in 
Development, Nepal organized a workshop on Women’s 
Education and Training: Non-formal and Formal Education in 
March 1988 at Kathmandu. I had the opportunity of leading the 


two-member delegation from India and presented a Country 
Paper. 


The Secretary, Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, 
Nepal, said that the non-government organizations were 
already actively participating in formal and non-formal 
education, awareness programmes, income generation 
programmes and such activities as health, nutrition and family 
planning; and their impact was of great significance in bringing 
Out attitudinal changes in rural and urban women. The 
Honorable Minister for Labour, Social Welfare and Commerce 


reference was also made to the National directives issued by 
H.M. the King of Nepal to meet the basic needs of people by 


The delegates presented their Country Papers, which 
helped in realizing the status of women in each SAARC 
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country, in piripointing common issues related to women, and 
finally making recommendations for the benefit of all. 


Bangladesh: The participants were informed that 
Bangladesh suffered from a high rate of illiteracy which 
perpetuates the traditional cycle of ignorance, and 
subsequently, the economy. Most families could afford 
schooling for only one child, or, at the most, for two children. 
The problem of female education, apart from economic factors, 
has its social, religious and psychological ramifications as well. 
Itis believed that formal education for girls is not necessary, for 
they have only to become ‘good’ wives and ‘wise’ mothers. 


Amongst various reasons for low enrollment and drop-out 
of girls, the major ones are poor economic conditions of 
parents, socio-cultural pattern of society, negative attitude of 
parents towards female education, lack of education amongst 
the adults of the family, the distances at which the schools are 
located, and last but not the least, because girls start work 
earlier (around the age of 5-7 years) as helpers in the family. 
They are constantly needed at home to help their mothers. 
Moreover, poor female participation at the secondary level can 
also be ascribed to purdah system in rural areas of Bangladesh. 


In the areas of technical education and professional fields, 
the ratio of women’s participation is rather depressing, though 
in the area of nursing, women outnumber men. However, 
realising the gravity of the status of women, the Government of 
Bangladesh have taken various steps to improve tne situation in 
the country. A Women’s Affairs Department was created in 
1982. It works as the field office of the Women’s Affairs Sector 
in the Ministry of Welfare and Women’s Affairs with a view to 
looking after matters related to the status of women, Shariah, 
and other legal and social rights. The education policy of 
Bangladesh proposes actions such as reservation of 50 per cent 
seats in teachers’ training programmes for women at the 
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primary level, and establishment of girls’ colleges and 
polytechnics, etc., in the country. 


Bhutan: Bhutan is a beautiful mountainous country, where 
women form a little less than half of its population. They have 
considerable potential to contribute towards the social and 
economic development of the country. 


The Bhutanese women are heid in high esteem, and have an 
equal say in domestic and other matters. The economic role 
played by them is recognized by society, because they carry a 
substantial responsibility for the maintenance of social and 
economic life, especially in the rural areas. They are treated at 
par with men under the law. They have a right to vote, and are 
Tepresented in the highest decision-making bodies of the 
country. According to the Country Paper presented by the 
Bhutanese delegate, more women are being employed by the 
public and private sectors, without disparity in salaries for men 
and women. Women are given equal opportunities for choosing 
careers and they receive similar job facilities as men. The 
division of labour and responsibilities that exists between men 
and women is accepted as a sound working principle for mutual 
benefit. The social institution of marriage is not a complex 
affair. Both men and women are free to select their partners. 
There is no social restriction on divorce and Temarriage. 


Women entrepreneurs, however, face the usual obstacles of 
limited access to credit and are often handicapped by their own 
lack of technical training. Various government projects for 
training of rural women for gainful activities have already been 
Started in the country. Obviously, these programmes have 
helped to increase their earning capacities. The first National 


Institute was set up in Paro, one of the western districts of 
Bhutan. 


Traditional Bhutanese education, received through 
monastic schools, has existed for centuries. The emphasis in 
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education was on learning classical languages, religion, 
philosophy, astrology, painting, music, dance and sculpture. 
The novices, after completion of this basic education, were 
usually initiated into the monastic order. There were informal 
schools also in the villages. Again, classical languages and 
literature and elements of religion and astrology were taught in 
these schools. But, with the event of the First Five Year Plan in 
1961, the country introduced a formal modem education 
“system and, during the last two decades, Bhutan has made 
considerable progress in education. Both technical and 
vocational training institutes have been established. It is 
noteworthy that the Royal Government of Bhutan is committed 
to free and universal primary education. 


Notwithstanding Bhutan’s rapid progress in education, the 
enrollment level of girls appears to be half that of the boys from 
pre-primary to class VI From class VI and VIII they drop to 
less than 50 per cent and in class IX and X to 26 per cent and 16 


per cent respectively.* 


Among the measures for solving the problem of low 
enrollment of girls in schools, is the New Approach to Primary 
Education (NAPE), which has been introduced in 28 pilot 
schools. It covers reading, writing and arithmetic as well as 
science, health, agriculture, history, geography, arts and crafts 
in an integrated manner. 

However, the need was felt for special programmes or 
schemes to be launched for the welfare of children and women 
with a view of providing them with the facilities of formal as 
well as non-formal education/training. The National Women’s 
Association of Bhutan (NWAB) was formed in 1981 with the 


objectives as follows:* 
— improving the living standards of women, especially the 
rural women; 
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— improving the social and economic status of women, 


especially the rural women; 


— creating awareness among women about the importance 


proper maternal care, nutrition, clean drinking water, 
hygiene, sanitation, etc., in order to improve the general 
health of people; 


— encouraging women to take an active part in the 


implementation of socio-economic development 
programmes and in other nation-building activities; and 


— _ inculcating in women pride in the rich social, cultural and 


spiritual heritage of the country. 


The membership of NWAB is open to all women citizens of 


Bhutan above the age of sixteen. 


The Bhutanese delegate said that there is still need to focus 


attention on non-formal education/training programmes as one 
of the means to redress the imbalances created by the 


development process and so-called “modern education 
system.’ 


India: The status and position of women in India has 


already been stated in Chapter II. However, it is worthwhile to 


look into the problems they face in the areas of education and 
training. 


The present position of women’s education and training has 
to be seen against the composite perspective of India’s 
advancement in many spheres in the last four decades: the 
socio-cultural situation of Indian women over hundreds of 
years, the equality of status guaranteed to them under the 
Indian Constitution, and the remarkable rise in the interest 
in the women’s issues in academic and administrative 
circles over the last ten years in particular.’ 


India’s performance in science and technology, in industry 


and agriculture has been remarkable and impressive. As far as 
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_ industry is concerned, India ranks among the top ten of the 
world’s manufacturing countries. India is also regarded as the 
third largest scientific and technical power in the world. 
Agriculture has grown at a much faster rate than the population. 
Many new occupational avenues have been created offering 
new chances to women, if only education and training of anon- 
traditional type can be provided to them. There has been 
remarkable expansion of education with a mushrooming 
growth of schools both in urban and rural areas. Social 
development programmes have been combined with 
development of health, ¢.g., the Integrated Child Development 
Scheme has promoted new cadres of women workers 
(Anganwadi workers, women supervisors, Child Development 
project officers and assistant project officers, etc.). But India is 
a big. country, and despite these programmes and. their 
achievements and the equality guaranteed to women under the 
Indian Constitution, women are not able to participate in 


development programmes to the extent they should. There was 
en in India which was 


a Committee on Status of Wom 
constituted in 1974 which tried to analyse this (please refer to 


the next chapter). 


The National Policy on Education 1986 highlights the 
problems related to women’s education. It clearly mentions that 
it is not only the subordinate status given to women in society 
but also lack of pursuit of well-designed programmes for 
granting them equality of opportunities in all walks of life, nor 
equal opportunities for education, that has obstructed the 
growth of women. There are projects for women’s equality, 
universalisation of education at primary and elementary levels, 
secondary and higher education and non-formal education. In 
the Integrated Child Development Scheme, there is full 
integration of child care and pre-primary education, both as 


feeder and a strengthening factor for primary education and 


human resource development in general. It has also been fully 
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integrated with the Universal Immunisation Programme. pee 
early Child Care and Education is to be used as support Services 
for working women and the disadvantaged groups of society. 


The child-centred approach in the National Policy 0” 
Education (NPE) attempts to build academic programmes and 
Social activities around the child. There is a drive for substantial 
improvement of primary schools, provision of support services 
in the form of Centres for Continuin g Education (CCEs) with @ 
common school structure throughout the country. The basic 
aim is to let the children of all families, of all classes of society 
have access to elementary education of good quality. The 
purpose is also to remove disparities and develop nation-wide 
Programmes of school improvement with the required multi- 
dimensional planning. Then there is Operation Blackboard, 
which envisages at least two reasonably large rooms (usable 1 
all weather), necessary toys and materials, charts and maps, ete 


The NPE offers a strong support to non-formal, flexible 
primary and elementary education suited to the needs of 
working children. The Central Social Welfare Board has 
developed a condensed course for rural women in languages 
and mathematics with a view to bringing them into the 
mainstream. The modules on “Equality of Women” and 
“Elimination of Sex Bias” have also been developed for the 
massive Teacher Training Programmes launched in India. India 
has also taken the lead in Orientation Programmes for key 
Persons and resources all over the country in identification of 
the areas of sex-bias operating in textual materials in languages- 
Some methods have also been devised to tectify mistakes by 
making useful and concrete suggestions so that the stereotyped 
image of the woman is replaced by the image of a “New 
Woman”, who is confident, self-reliant and self-propelled. 


In order to increase the occupational Opportunities for 
women, it is proposed to establish four residential polytechnics 
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during the current plan, and six during the next plan. It has been 
suggested that care must be taken to ensure that these 
polytechnics do not restrict themselves to traditional courses 
like typing, tailoring and sewing, etc., but on the contrary train 
the women in marketable skills related to “visible” occupations 
emerging from advancement in science and technology. 


The most welcome tendency in women’s empowerment 
and education activities is a serious effort to coordinate the 
programmes of formal and non-formal education, health 
and family welfare. A further important trend is to reduce 
the operational and decision-making distance between 
government and voluntary agencies, SO that... a people’s 
movement for education and development may gather 
momentum.® 
Maldives: The Republic of Maldives is a group of islands in 
the Indian Ocean. There are as many as 1190 islands, out of 
which only 202 are inhabited. The Country Paper was 
presented by Ms. Khadija Adam, who categorically mentioned 
that the problems faced by the people on the island was that of 
geographical nature rather than that of education. However, the 


paper mentions: 
Compared to past years, the role of women in the society is 
changing rapidly. In the past women have always played 
the role of housewives—a VeTy submissive role for that 
matter. However, recently some changes have taken place 
as far as the status of women in the society is concerned. 
Education is one area where there is increase in the 


participation of women.” 


opportunities have been made available to 
both the non-formal and formal systems of 
sent government lays special emphasis on 


ducation. 


Educational 
women through 
education. The PT 
universal primary © 
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The office for Women’s Affairs and the sub-committee in 
the islands aim to help women becoming aware of their 
changing role in society, as well as the family. Before the 
introduction of general schooling, education was imparted 
through face-to-face learning. The first Centre for Jearning, 
which was established by the Government, was the doorway of 
the Friday Mosque in Male. The traditional system or education 
prevailing mostly in the atolls is composed of three types of 
schools called Kiyavaage or Edhuruge, Makhtab, and 
Madharsa. Kiyavaage is a private house where children get 
together to learn to read the Holy Quran and also to learn to read 
and write their mother tongue Dhivehi. They also learn some 
basic arithmetic. 


The Makhtab provides further instructions in the same 
subjects and religious knowledge. This type of school is usually 
located in a separate building. However, in a Madharsa, the 
curriculum is somewhat expanded to include additional 
subjects. Although the educational attainments of the traditional 
system are low, the system has certainly contributed towards 
achieving many educational objectives, the most important of 
which is the relatively high rate of literacy. It is heartening to 
note that in the year 1986, the literacy rate in Maldives was 91.4 
per cent. 


Another heartening feature here is the absence of disparities 
between the sexes in the educational system.! Soon after the 
introduction of a formal system of education in Male (during 
1950), a separate girls’ school was also established. But women 
in Maldives even before that, had access to educational 
Opportunities in their community. This is the reason for the high 
rate of literacy as compared with other developing countries. 


Another factor which is worth noting is that the gender 
disparity in educational participation rates of the population 
under the age of 14 years is practically non-existent. But a 
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certain amount of disparity between the sexes becomes 
Noticeable in formal post-primary education, because girls 
begin to drop-out at various stages either to get married or to get 
employed, or to help their mothers at home. 


Women have been actively participating in adult education 
Classes, initially organized by the Education Development 
Centre. The purposefully structured basic education and 
functional literacy programmes launched by the Ministry of 
Education in 1980 was received by women with great 
enthusiasm. The result of survey done on the literacy situation 
in 1981 bear witness to this. Women are also the chief educators 
of their young children. They instruct them in reading the Quran 
and teach the local language. At times, they give instructions in 
writing too. The positive literacy status of Maldivian women 
bears great relevance to the development of the country. 


Nepal: As far as Nepal is concerned, an improvement in the 
status of women has, to late, become a national concer. The 
Socio-economic profile of Nepalese women will highlight the 
impact of the complex inter-relationship between the social and 
economic variables on women’s participation in the 
development process. Even though females constitute nearly 50 
per cent of the total population of Nepal, they are, however, 
disadvantaged as their participation rate n the modern economy 
is low, and, as such, there exists a wide gap between the 
earnings of men and women. This is true, especially of the 
informal sector. In addition, women tend to be concentrated in 
low-paying occupations. In many cases, women have to work 
to support their families, or to contribute towards the family 

between the eamings of the men and women is 


in : a : : 

ae ae wade low educational attainments. 
‘Available studies reveal that birth-spacing, accepting of 
norms and family planning practices, adoption of 


small family : : : 
hyeidhie and scientific child and family care practices, and 
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better and efficient management of the household are more 
prevalent among educated rather than uneducated women. 
Wherever improvements in family welfare have taken place, 
they have been preceded by improvement in the situation of 
women through better access to education, health facilities and 
income-eaming opportunities, 


In ‘Nepal, many non-governmenial organizations (NGOs) 
Support the efforts of the government which has undertaken 


measures for improving the welfare of the family through better 
treatment of women. 


The drop-out ratio of girl students is higher than boys. The 
low enrollment of girls in schools is due mainly to the 
reluctance of parents, who do not wish to lose the help 
contributed by their daughters in household and farm work. 
Lack of appropriate job opportunities for girls is also 
Tesponsible for the belief that spending money on a girl’s 
education is a sheer waste. 


However, the Seventh Plan (1985-90) retains the basic 
thrusts of the Sixth Plan with some additional features. The new 
Plan emphasizes the need for providing women with better 
access of capital, technical support and marketing facilities. 
There is institutional support of women’s development through 
the women’s Development Section (created under the Ministry 
of Panchayat and Local Development, i.e., MPLD), the 
Women’s Training Centre (established under MPLD in 1956), 
the Women’s Education Unit, Women’s Development 
(SAARC Division) and many others. 


There is a popular non-formal educational programme 
known as Cheli Beti, which is meant for out of school girls in 
the 6-12-year age group for imparting basic literacy and 
practical skills by teaching them for about two hours daily at 
times convenient to them. There are various development 
projects that cater to the needs of women. Regular monitoring 
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and periodic evaluatior of the projects has helped to bring to the 
forefront factors that consirain their effective implementation. 
Conferences, seminars and workshops have also raised public 
awareness of the developmental role of women. 


Pakistan: Women in Pakistan, like their counterparts 
elsewhere «in the world, have been the victims of double 
depression: that of class and gender. While quoting the policy 
objectives of the Pakistan Government, it was impressed by Dr. 
Masuma Hasan, the Pakistani delegate, that in recognition both 
of the iraportance of women in development and the need to 
make special institutional arrangements for their participation, 
the Women’s Division was created in the Federal Govemment 
in 1979, The basic objectives were to formulate public policies 
and laws to meet the special needs of women, to register and 
assist women’s organizations, and to undertake and promote 
projects for providing special facilities for women. 


Traditionally, women in Pakistan have played a secondary 
role in society on the fringes of modernisation and progress. 
The literacy rate, though still very low, has gained momentum 
(8.2 per cent in 1971; 11.6 per cent in 1972; and 16 per cent in 
1981).!! It was pointed out that the sex composition of the 
population shows more males than females. Education policies 
introduced in Pakistan from time to time have emphasised the 
universalisation of primary education and the absolute need for 
creating special facilities for making education accessible to the 
female population. The lower enrollment of girls is the result of 
social conventions against female education; low family 
incomes; family investment priorities; scattered village 
communities; inadequate infrastructure for mobility; shortage 
of female teachers, etc. 

In the beginning it was not easy to plan programmes for 

women as the planning bureaucracy with its mental 

reservations ridiculed such efforts (when roads are built, 
don’t women walk on them?) At such junctures Women’s 
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Division made a valuable contribution in bringing 
awareness of unheeded rights and requirements of women 
gently and persistently persuading the line departments in 
the provinces to recognize as well as fix priorities for 
women’s programmes. ’2 


There is also a Research Wing in the Women’s Division. 
Over the years, this Wing has evolved strategies for promoting 
research on women and development; formulating policy 
objectives based on the research findings; reviewing and 
evaluating contract researches; organising seminars and 


workshops; preparing and disseminating research studies and 
other information. 


There was a National Workshop on “introducing Women’s 
Studies in Pakistani Curricula” in Lahore in June 1988. It was 
Striking to note that women are organising a mass movement to 
fight not only for the preservation of the rights currently under 
attack, but also for a further expansion of those rights. They 
tefuse to be treated as inferior, nor do they believe that their 
place is only in the home, serving their “lord” and “master”. 
This particular workshop was organised by Aurat Publication 
and Information Service Foundation, Lahore. There were many 
other women’s organisations that were most willing to 
participate in the workshop. In March 1983, the Majlis-e- 
Shoora passed a law of evidence ordinance, whereby the status 
of women was made equal to half that of a man in terms of her 
ability to bear witness in a court of law. In case of rape, it is 
asserted that her testimony should be considered invalid. The 
murder of a woman carries a lesser penalty than the murder of a 
man. Earlier, the Government had banned the participation of 
women athletes in international and mixed sports events. The 
1961 family laws ordinance, which gave a modicum of security 
to women with regard to marital and Property rights, was 
attempted to be withdrawn. The intentions were to eliminate 
coeducation and to institute separate unversities for women 
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with separate subjects, and clearly a much reduced budget and 
consequent lower standard of education. The attempt is 
indirectly meant to drive women out of careers back into the 
home. These policies are indirectly passed through ultra- 
conservative leaders, e.g., the Mullas, proclaiming the 
“wonders of Iranian model” with regard to its position on 
women. This is exemplified by the “Chadar aur Chardiwari” 
controversy. It is heartening to note that the Pakistani women 
have responded to such attempts with anger, vigour and 
initiative. 

Sri Lanka: Sri Lanka’s population is diverse in its racial, 
ethnic, religious, class, caste and economic composition. It was 
mentioned in the Country Paper that the significant feature of 
the schooling in the country is that it is largely (95 per cent) 
coeducational. Sri Lankan women, who form 49 per cent of its 
population of 16 million, have been guaranteed freedom by the 
Constitution of 1978. They are supposed to be on an equal 
footing with men. Sri Lanka has further ratified the convention 
on the elimination of all forms of discrimination against 
women, but the position of women in contemporary Sri Lanka 


has 


still culturally lagged behind in spite of all the constitutional 
protection, and they are still controlled in a society 
dominated by tradition and custom which has relegated 
women to a secondary role in the male dominated society.° 


Even though Sri Lankan women have enjoyed equal access 
ation with men, society’s biases and traditional thinking 
on gender-based education and employment have a direct 
impact on the participation of female students in non- 
traditional, technical and scientific education. Science and 
technology are still considered the preserves of men. In an 
effort to explore the conceptualisation of the role of women, 
their needs, their aspirations as reflected in their perceptions 


to educ: 
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and attitudes, the Women’s Bureau had ‘interviewed a good 
number of rural women. It was evident from the study that 


in spite of the strong, traditional, customary and social 
norms, contemporary ideas and modernity has an impact to 
bring about changes in women’s thinking.'* 


So far as general education is concemed, participation of 
both boys and girls is relatively high in Sri Lanka. There is no 
indication of gender disparity at the elementary level. It was 
pointed out that there is an interesting feature about retention 
rates in the schools: at the secondary level, the percentage of - 
girls is higher than boys in some grades. 


A depressing feature, however, is that although it was 
expected that Sri Lanka would be among the few Asian 
countries to reach universal primary enrollment by 1980, it 
has not happened. Two characteristics that emerge out of 
this are that a considerable proportion of girls does not enter 
school at all, or that they drop-out at primary level and 
others at the school level.'* 


The major reason for drop-outs is the economic deprivation 
of the parents. 


The impact of education on economic roles of women has 
brought both positive and negative features. Equal education 
facilities for both men and women have helped more women in 
gaining employment, including entry into non-traditional 
professions such as engineering, scientific research, 
architecture, etc. In spite of the fact that there was an influx of 
educated women, the societal norms of “male bread winner” 
favoured men to occupy the limited posts available in the 
stagnated economy. As a result, most of these unemployed 
women are “educated” and the rate of the “educated 
unemployment” is higher among women than among men. 


Another notable feature is that till the early Sixties, 
university graduates in Sri Lanka had easy access to the higher 
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levels of employment. Since then, the humanities graduates 
have found that their courses have been a blind alley. Even so, 
the number of women surpassed that of men in humanities 
courses, and men almost dominated the technical courses. 


It is again noteworthy that sex stereotypes are even more 
emphasized in vocational education. The most common are 
teacher training and nursing. In the Sri Lanka education system, 
vocational education has always been a weak point, and the 
range of opportunities available to women are very few. 


There are no legal barriers against women having access to 
any type of training, but societal and cultural conditioning are 
factors that affect their judgement. The Ministry of Education’s 
most recent venture has been the non-formal technical courses 
for school leavers. These have rapidly expanded. There is a 
large percentage of women which come to these courses, but 
the tragedy is that the courses available are of a conventional 
pattern: there are technical courses for the boys, _and 
traditionally feminine courses (such as sewing, batik printing, 
etc.) for girls. Even in the industrial areas, the training 
programmes are available for both boys and girls, but 
stereotypes are the order even there. There are many voluntary 
agencies like Sarvodaya Shramdana Sangmaya, Lanka Mahila 
Samiti, The All Ceylon Buddhist Congress etc., which offer 
courses for women, but as.stated earlier, there is stereotyping 


and conforming to traditional attitudes. 


The Women’s Bureau of Sri Lanka was quick to recognize 
the need for making the women organize themselves for self- 
help. Today, there is a network of over 800 women’s groups in 
all parts of the ‘island engaged in ativities aimed at mutual 
benefit and community development. These groups are known 
as Katha Karya Samajayas. Their members are given training 
rm training courses, workshops, seminars and 


through short-te Ze rears 
emonaenans etc. The “Law Component” is included in all 


training programmes. 
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Recommendations: There were a number of 
Tecommendations made jontly by the delegates of the 
Workshop with regard to women’s education and training, 
which are as follows: 


1. Women’s education and literacy programmes should be 
launched on a priority basis in all national development plans; 


2. A national level Women’s Division which may be 
Tesponsible for developing, coordinating and monitoring 
women’s development activities in each SAARC country 
should be Strengthened; 


3. Formal and non-formal education programmes should be 
Coordinated and based on population projections with the 
content and structure of education bearing relevance to the 
present and future needs of each country; 


4. Research activities should be promoted to identify 
discriminatory Practices in education and training, and to 
Temove biases and prejudices against women in curriculum at 
all levels of education; 


5. Inorderto overcome ahi gh drop-out rate amongst school 
girls and to enable women to Participate in literacy and basic 
skillls programmes, labour-saving devices, inexpensive child 
care centres and other arrangements shouid be made to coincide 
with school hours; 


6. Non-government and social Organizations as well as the 
local community leaders should be encouraged to motivate and 
persuade parents to send daughters to school; 


7. The press, televisio:: and the radio should be utilized to 
promote the quality and quantity of women’s education; 


8. Incentive programmes like free textbooks, free tuition 
and scholarships should be concentrated in Tegions where such 
programmes can be made most useful, and Such incentives 
Should be provided up to the secondary level; 
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9. Attempts should be made to develop female teachers as 
agents to change and activitists for female enrollment in 
schools; 


10. Attempts should be made to draw as many educated 
women as possible into the female education system; 


11. There should be an integrated approach for training 
women for development with the family as the focus; 


12. The programme should be evolved with a view to 
designing new paradigms for development based on the culture 
of the poor as the first world models of widening the gaps 
between the rich and the poor; 

13. Training programmes should cover the following areas 
on an integrated basis: family planning and welfare, health, 
nutrition, credit for income-generating activities, employment- 
oriented skill programmes, awareness building and community 
development; 


14. There should be involvement of significant workers from 
the local communities at the initial planning stage; 


15. Training programmes should be conducted on the spot 


with the help of mobile training units; 


16. Within each country, training should be conducted at all 


levels: local, regional and national; 


17. Professional and management development programmes 


for women should be accorded due priority; 


18. All progra J 
monitoring and evaluation; 

19, There should be short-and long-term exchange 
grammes among the SAARC countries; 


mmes should have an in-built system for 


pro, 
20. Relevant strategies should evolve from a correct 


perception of women’s problems at micro/macrr levels; 
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21. More and more women should be involved at the policy- 
making, decision-making and implementation levels; 


22. Development and training programmes should emanate 
from local needs; 
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23. Qualified and professionally competent women should 
be identified and their skills should be used more effectively; 


24. There should be decentralisation together with 
accountability, subsidiarity, participation and dialogue; 


25. Additional and Specific budgetary allocations should be 
made for women’s training and development programmes, 


, inistries 
26. Women should be kept in key positions in the Ministre 


of Planning and Finance on priority basis in all SAARC 
countries; 


27. More and more opportunities should be provided for 
women at the managerial levels; and 


‘ion 
28. The government should extend support and recognillo’ 


to all successful programmes being run by non-governmental 
organisations. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Women, by the time they are eighteen, are so damaged, so 
beaten down, so tyrannized out of behaving in all 
wonderful outspoken ways unfortunately characterized as 
masculine, a college committed to them has to take on the 
burden of repair—of remedial education, really...’ 


orporate issues concerning 


The imperative need to inc 
and thus fundamentally 


women into the curriculum, 
restructuring and transforming school studies has been 
accepted as an established premise. The new scholarship on 
women, it is envisaged, will provide a new dimension to the 


traditional curriculum. 

As referred to in an earlier chapter, the Government of India 
had established a Committee on the Status of Women as far 
back as 1971. The terms of reference clearly indicated three 


major dimensions and objectives for inquiry: 


ss the impact of the constitutional, legal and 
administrative provisions on the social status of women, 
their education and employment, particularly in the rural 
sector during the last two decades; 


1. to asse 


2. to examine the status of women in the changing social 


pattern; and 
to suggest remedial and other measures in the fields of 


law, education, employment, population policy, etc., 
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“which would enable women to play their full and proper 
role in building up the nation.” 


The Preamble to the Constitution of India resolved to 
secure for all its citizens justice, social, economic and political; 
liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and ‘worship; 
equality of status and opportunity; and to promote fraternity 
among them all, assuring the dignity of the individual and the 
unity of the nation. 


Indian women and men are both beneficiaries of these 
rights. The Constitution also guarantees “equality of 
opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to employment or 
appointment to any office under the state” (Article 16.1), and 
forbids “discrimination in respect of any employment of office 
under the state” on grounds of “religion, race, caste, Sex, 
descent, place of birth, residence, or any one of them” (Article 
16.2). 


Hence, the general purpose of women’s education should 
not be different from the purpose and objectives of men’s 
education. But in spite of growing concem and recognition of 
the importance of women’s education, there are traces of 
traditionalism which treats education for women as equipment 
for their roles as wives and mothers without conceding any 
position of equality with men, in other spheres of life. The 
Report of the University Education Committee has clearly 
mentioned that 


“women’s and men’s education should have many elements 
in common, but should not—in general—be identical in all 
respects, as is usually the case today.” 


It further emphasises that her education should “make her 
familiar with problems, of home management and skilled in 
meeting them.” It is essential that we try to understand this 
ambivalence between the traditional and the new attitudes on 
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women’s education. Th National Policy on Education, 1967, 
had stated: 


The educational system must produce young men and 
women of character and ability and committed to the 
national service and development. Only then will education 
be able to play its vital role in promoting national progress, 
creating a sense of common citizenship and culture and 
strengthening national integration.? 


Even though the Constitution of India guarantees equality 
of opportunities to all citizens irrespective of race, sex, caste 
and community, the Indian Education Commission regretted 
the failure to achieve the target of free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 14 
years.* The crucial importance of fulfilling this directive was 
emphasized by the Commission in the following words: 


— by providing five years of effective education to all 
children by 1975-76, and seven years of such education 
by 1985-86; 

by making part-time education for about one year 
compulsory for all children in the age group 11-14 years, 
who have not completed the lower primary stage and are 
not attending schools. The aim will be to make these 
children functionally literate and stop all further 
additions to the ranks of the non-literates; and 


— _ by efforts to liquidate adult literacy.° 


All said and done, things did not move as was expected. As 
has been said earlier, the Government of India ultimately 
established a Committee on the Status of Women in India in 
1971, and the first National Seminar on the Status of Women 
was organized by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training in collaboration with the A.N.S. Institute of Social 
Sciences in 1975 at Patna. During the course of this Seminar, 
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many issues pertaining to the status of women and the sources 
of conflict were discussed. Special attention was paid to the 
problem of maintaining a healthy balance between the 
programmes relating to women’s issues and the holistic 
curriculum integration efforts at the school level. It was also 
intended to generate awareness amongst both men and women 
for achieving the objectives and recommendations made by the 
group of experts. The problem of arousing the sustaining male 
Support was envisaged in the beginning, but since the identified 
values lead to a harmonious relationship between men and 
women, it was presumed that the change would take place, 
though at a slow speed. The three-day Seminar on Identification 
of Values Commensurate with the Status of Women for 
Incorporation in School Textbooks had finalised the following 
items at the summing-up session:° 


1. In the educational system, areas of home-management 
should be projected as joint responsibility of all 
members; 


2. Dignity of labour must find reflection while taking care 
of roles performed so that men and women develop 
Tespect for the roles performed inside and outside the 
home; 


3. Dependence of girls and women as a traditional value 
must be rejected, from which it follows that emphasis has 
to be laid on equal commitment for work at home and 
outside, by both sexes; 


4. Equality of opportunity in all walks of life must lead to 
realization of responsibility of equal participation in the 
development of the nation; 


5. Women should be able to attain their fulfilment by an 
awakening awareness of their rights and abilities; 


6. Decision-making processes at all levels from family to 
society should be shared by both sexes; 
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7. Systematic understanding and campaigns against all 


practices degrading either sex in matrimony, e.g., dowry 
and bride price, must be organized; 


The concept of consumerism leading to women being 
projected as prosperity symbols must be rejected and 
need-based consumption must be emphasised; and 


Women should not be projected as sex symbols and 
dignity of person should be promoted so that women 
become self-reliant, self-propelled and_ self-directed 
instead of being continuously protected. 


In the light of these objectives, it was suggested that the 


literature for school children be developed, while the present 
literature be scanned. The aim was to eliminate the prevailing 
prejudices and biases against women and presenting the image 
of a “New Woman” emerging out of the new values. Since 
language is the vehicle of thought and expression, the language 
textbooks and other relevant material assume a place of 
paramount importance. The recommendations of the Seminar 
regarding the inclusion of these values through Humanities are 


worth noting.” 


ib 


Textbooks and supplementary readers in English, Hindi 
and regional languages at the school stage should be 
scrutinised from the point of view of status women so as 
to delete all references that denigrate their status; 


In the supplementary readers as well as in language 
readers, biographies of women in different walks of life 
such as freedom fighters, sports women, explorers, 
statesmen and scientists should be included; 


The various myths about the subordination of Indian 
women drawn from images of middle class should be 
exploded. The reality about the majority of Indian 
women should be brought to light; 
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4. The legal rights of women in different spheres should be 
emphasized; ¢ 


5. The contribution of women writers, poets, novelists 
should be highlighted; 


6. All corporate efforts made for raising women’s status, 
suffrage movements and the work of the AIWC should 
be highlighted; 


7. Care must be taken to see that the main objective of the 
new status of women is to generate a spirit of cooperation 
with the other sex, and not of confrontation. While 
cooperation, competition and conflict occur in all 
Societies, the conflict between sexes or between the 
generations should not be highlighted. These books 
should contain a corrective description of all broken 
homes resulting from hasty divorce, if it has to take place; 
and 


8. Women should be viewed not in isolation, but as part of a 
total situation. 


The Education Commission, 1964-66, had already made a 
strong recommendation for an undifferentiated curricula. The 
above recommendations provided solid ground and necessary 
Support for reviewing the existing curricula and incorporating 
the identified values in it. 


It was in June 1979 that the Government of India decided to 
establish a Women’s Education Unit at the national level with a 
view to further strengthening the cause of women through 
school education. It was again a sheer coincidence that I was 
placed in this Unit, and to my horror, I found that the male 
colleagues did not take their female counterparts seriously—the 
result of a society which does not care to acknowledge the 
existence of a woman’s “identity”. 
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The curriculum is supposed to be the blueprint of the whole 
process of education, and if the curriculum omits women and 
their achievements in various fields of activities and excellence, 
it is the curriculum which deserves attention, which needs 
change. Interestingly, our classics deify the woman and confer 
divinity on her. But the place she occupies is not next to man, 
but much below him. Her subordinate role reflects the attitude 
of society at large. The male-oriented culture views woman as a 
mother, a wife, a sister or as a daughter, as if she has no name, 
no identity of her own. If such an image of woman is reflected 
in our school textbooks, it is not only derogatory to her, it is 


unhealthy for society itself. 


Cynthia Qzick said: 

But a humanistic society—you and I don’t live in one—is 
one in which a voice is heard: “Come”, it says, “Here is a 
world requiring architects, painters, playwriters, sailors, 
bridge-builders, jurists, captains, composers, discovers and 
a thousand things besides, all real and obvious. Partake”, it 


says, “Live.”* 

She resents the commonality, and expresses her belief that 
the “new woman” will rise for certain. She refers to her as a 
“whole human being”, a perfect individual. 


However, we were serious about the recommendations of 
the National Seminar, and determined to tackle the problem 
from both ends. The first step, as we have discussed in the 
earlier chapters, was to integrate the concept of Women’s 
Studies and the Status of Women into the Indian curriculum at 
the school level. This was at a time when people were not 
© listen to such “whimsical” ideas. But the work 
done without losing precious time. 


onscious effort at the national level to 
nists towards 


prepared even t 
had to be done, and 


There was a C 


generate awareness and consciousness of educatio 
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the growing concem regarding the emerging picture of the 
“new Indian woman”, as oppesed to Judy Graham’s “Common 
Woman”: 


... the common woman is as common 

as good bread 

as common as when you couldn’t go on 

but did. 

For all the world we didn’t know we held in common 
all along 

the common woman was common as best of bread 
and will rise, 

and will become strong—I swear it to you 

I swear it to you on my head 

I swear it to you on my common woman’s 

head.? 


Efforts were made at the national level for identifying 
issues and developing strategies and guidelines for elevating 
the status of women through the curriculum. It was like 
throwing a tiny pebble into the silent waters of a lake. This 
resulted in turmoil ... now there were waves and waves... and 
then there. was action. For the first time, there was a stirring 
Testlessness all over the country. Those male colleagues who 
had initially felt an awkwardness whilst working with us, 
gradually became the pilots to take the idea across the country. 


Naturally, the task was taken up at the national level. The 
National Council of Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) was instrumental in bringing people together to work 
in collaboration during the course of several workshops. It was 
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the first time that over 400 educationists from all over the 
country sat together for the purpose of trying to integrate 
women’s status into the traditional disciplines. The subject 
experts from the fields of languages, social sciences, science 
and mathematics, worked together with great enthusiasm and 
the two Teachers’ Handbooks on Status of Women through 
Curriculum were brought out by the NCERT. We were 


delighted. 


The following chart will show the vigour and enthusiasm 
with which people from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari joined 
hands to give serious thought to the implementation of 
recommendations made at the National Seminar held in 1975: 


Language teachers can play an active and useful role in 
realising the major ideas and objectives pertaining to the status, 
equality and empowerment of women. They have to ensure that , 
incorrect messages are not conveyed to children through 
existing reading material. All of us are aware that language does 
not have a theme of its own. It “borrows” themes from all other 
disciplines. It only works as the most important vehicles of 
thought and expression. 
could easily convert his class into a real 
development of the “right” attitude 
towards domestic work, professional commitments and leisure 
activities. With this in mind, I began weaving the tapestry of an 
independent project on “Elimination of Sex Bias from 
Language Materials.” The literature prescribed in schools, and 
textbooks which children are exposed to, are not merely tools 
for improving reading or just providing general information. 
Literature defines values and reality to a great extent. The effect 
of reading material is a most immediate on the beliefs and 
thinking of children. Sarah Zimet said: 


While all are not in agreement, at least one study using 
reading content as a means of changing attitudes has 
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demonstrated that these attitudes change in positive 
direction with positive character presentations and in a 
negative direction with negative character presentation.” 


This was a new form of literature, which was to be need- 
based, which was to be written with a specific purpose in mind, 
and which was to be the pioneer work in this area. But, before 
the writing of textual material could be taken up at national or 
state level, it was necessary to see what type of prejudices and 
biases were operating in textual material. This query resulted in 
this research project. It was a stupendous task which I could not 
possibly do alone within the time allotted. This was a new area, 
a new challenge, and a new dimension of developing textual 
material in languages. I found that there were extremely willing 
educationists to help me in this work, most of them male 
colleagues who had been closely associated with me on the 
“Status of Women Through Curriculum” project done at the 
national level. Thus began the journey towards the status, 
equality and empowerment of women through development of 


language material. 


We eventually succeeded in evolving a set of criteria that 
could be used for objective evaluation of all textual material in 
languages—both as a mother tongue, and as a second language. 
Apart from looking at the material from the viewpoint of the 
values commensurate with the status of women, we wanted 
some guidelines to be developed for the benefit of the authors. 
With this in view, we further scanned the criteria and tried to 
refine it with another group of experts. By now, we had some 
insight—we discussed, even argued—and ultimately finalized 


them.” 

The identification of the norms and these criteria helped us 
in developing an evaluation tool’* for analysing textbooks, 
supplementary readers and children’s books produced in Hindi, 
English and regional languages. It also contained a Manual of 
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Instructions for the evaluators, which made these norms more 
explicit.! 


At this point of time I decided to take up another research 
study on “Identification of Areas of Sex Bias in Language 
Materials”. Within a short span of a year, we were able to make 
full use of our Evaluation Tool and critically analyse over 500 
books being used in different languages and different levels in 
different states /UTs. These books included textbooks and 
supplementary readers produced by the state/national agencies, 
and children’s books produced by private publishers and 
government organizations. 


This heavy and responsible task could not have been 
completed had it not been a work in the interest of the nation. A 
team of 125 persons worked hard to sow the seeds, nurture the 
plant, and see it grow and bear fruit.'® 


The findings, at places, were alarming but one cannot blame 
either the authors or the publishers because they were not 
conscious of the emerging image of the “new woman”. They 
wrote and published only what they saw and experienced. It 
was probably not intentional—but the stereotyped image of 
woman did exist in the books, even in the illustrations. 


By this time, criticism was voiced in Parliament. The press 
became critical of the bias element in textual material, and the 
psychological studies supported the belief that the sensitive and 
teceptive minds of children tend to imbibe from the textbooks 
undesirable attitudes about both sexes. 


In many cases, women characters and women authors were 
not represented adequately. If at all the women characters 
appeared on the scene, they were treated casually. If there was a 
reference to women and girls, they were depicted cooking, 
sweeping, mopping the floor, looking after children, darning, 
mending, etc. The authors seemed to have forgotten that there 
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are wornen who have excelled as scientists, mathematicians, 
architects, engineers, doctors, politicians and social workers. 
The stigma and taboos attached to widows, spinsters, childless 
women, etc. overshadowed the thin ray of light peeping through 
the slit in the closed doors. In many books, the portrayal was 
that of a meek and weak woman, incapable of walking on her 
own without the crutches of male support. The supreme quality 
of woman as a symbol of love and sacrifice was, at many 
places, not treated as a quality to be highlighted. Instead, it was 
used as an instrument to exploit their emotions and feelings. 
They were, at places, taken for granted. The details of such 
occurrences can be seen in the report entitled Orchestral 


Harmony. 

We wanted to undo this damage to the image of Indian 
woman. I believe that the reason for labelling women as 
backward, dependent, incapable, tied down as helpless 
creatures to the home, engaged in doing routine jobs and always 
looking down upon themselves, is the lack of exposure, 
education, and opportunities. Before we can think of solving 
this problem, we should find out answers to a few basic 


questions: 

1. How did women get where they are today? What do we 
really know about the history of women in the Indian 
context? 

What are the problems confronting Indian women in 
trying to become educated even today, when efforts from 
all fronts are being geared towards universalisation of (at 


least) elementary education? 
values which we would like 


3. What are the elements or the | 
to include and inculcate in and through the education of 
young children—both boys and girls—of the present 


generation? 
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There can be a few explanations to these queries that are 
based on the research study “Identification of Areas of Sex Bias 
in Language Material”, and some explanations can be sought 
from the social and cultural norms. Let us try to find an answer 
to the first question. In my opinion, the answer would be 
something like this: 


1. It is said that men are, in their heart of hearts, afraid of 
competition from anyone, most of all from women. 
Therefore, they try to bar the door. The women are left 
behind just to look at the closed door. Perhaps the 
solution lies in the re-education of men to treat women as 
fellow human beings. 


In fact, men seem to have forgotten that all societies have 
certain norms: transitional, changing and modern. Dependence 
of girls and women as traditional values has always been a 
hindrance to their self-realization. Values change according to 
social norms, and since change is a truth of life, one must accept 
it. Rejection of social evils would follow as a consequence. 


The answer to the second question would be something like 
this: 

2. It is said, and now proved also, that women are also 
capable of doing the same job as efficiently as men, but 
social norms and the subtle expectations of them in 
performing certain roles make the girls grow up, 
believing that they are incapable or comprehending the 
teally difficult subjects, or even doing certain jobs that 
are known as “difficult” jobs. 


This problem starts from kindergarten to higher 
education, especially in the area of science and 
mathematics. It needs to be identified right from the 
commencement of their schooling. There are certain 
countries where girls flock to these subject areas, but in- 
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India it is just the reverse. I remember having read that in 


“Russia 80 per cent of the college-bound women are 


science majors”.”” 


Since society really does not wish women to be achievers, it 
makes it very difficult for women to live their lives as per their 
own wishes; e.g., to remain unmarried and carry on with their 
jobs tq their satisfaction. There are taboos attached to 
spinsters—even married women become suspicious of their 
presence and intentions lest they take the place of the “other 
woman”, and make a triangle. Society makes it equally difficult 
for women to marry and do something else in addition to their 
“household” duties. They have to perform their usual duties in 
the house like looking after the children and their education, 
and perform their “official” duties with perfection. This turns 
into a vicious circle. They start looking at their young daughters 
as “helpers”, and these young girls get into the same routine of 
being trained in what is expected of them after they get married 
when the time comes. Day-care centres may not be available in 
all areas, and household help has become insufficient and more 
expensive. 

The answer to the third question, 
ut how we should plan the school 
curriculum so that the other half of the country’s 
population also gets the benefit of education to make 
itself self-reliant, confident and self-propelled. 

e school curriculum 


to my mind, would be: 


3. We are trying to find o 


Maybe, we should try to plan th 


keeping in mind the go y 
aware of their own “self”, and aware of their legal and other 


rights, but also to assert themselves to achieve these rights and 
walk through life with their heads held high. The parameters of 


this goal are:"* 


1. Building a positive self-image and self-confidence; 
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Developing the ability to think clearly; 


Building up group-cohesion and fostering decision- 
making and action; 


Ensuring equal participation in the process of bringing 
about social change; 


Encouraging group action in order to bring about change 
in society; and 


Providing the wherewithal for economic independence. 


The following measures have been recommended for the 


achievement of these parameters, and the Government of India 
is determined to take action on these:'9 


1. 


Every educational institution should, by 1995, take up 
active programmes of women’s development built 
around a study, and awareness of the women’s 
predicament and for the promotion and of 
communication and organization of women; 


All teachers and Non-formal Education/Adult Education 
(NFE/AE) instructors should ‘be trained as agents of 
women’s empowerment; 


Women teachers and women instructors in adult/non- 
formal education should receive special orientation to 
“ enable them to play an activist role towards women’s 
equality; 
Special programmes should be developed to promote 
general awareness and boost self-image amongst women 
through a variety of programmes like discussions, street 
Plays, skits, wall papers, puppet shows, etc.; 


An environment should be created in which Practically 
all sections of society will commit themselves and work 
for achieving this objective. Keeping in view the 
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important role played by media, measures should be 
taken to persuade film makers and other media on these 
lines; 

6. Preference of recruitment of teachers up to school level 
should be for women. This will create greater confidence 
in rural areas and motivate the parents to send girls to the 
schools; 


7. The common core curriculum is a powerful instrument 
for the empowerment of women through incorporation of 
values commensurate with new status of women; and 

f teachers, trainers, planners and 

ues will be taken up as a 

al and state levels. 


8. Sensitisation 0 
administrators to women’s iss' 
major programme at the nation: 

he Government, and the 

the area of education, it is 

n become self-reliant. 

her voice and 


With the commitment of t 


combined efforts of everyone in 
expected that the Indian woman will soo 
The educational reform will empower her to raise 


say with confidence: 
Lam tired, wanting them to think 
about right and wrong, 
J want them to feel fear now 


as [have felt suffering in the womb, and 


J want them 


to know 
that there is always 4 time 
there is always 4 time to make right 


what is wrong, 
there is always 4 time 


AAR ne 


ex 


19. 
20. 
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for retribution 
and that time 
is beginning.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE IMPLEMENTATION 


as man walked the earth desolate and forlone, so now 
does the world wait for the coming of woman into an equal 
partnership with man in that joint dominion, which was 
originally given to redeem society and government, as of 
old Eve brought order and happiness into Paradise.’ 


The threads are ready: of values commensurate with the 
status of women; of the Government of India’s commitment for 
providing women their due share; of the meaning of “equality”; 
and of curriculum. Let us weave together the beautiful tapestry 
of “Empowerment” for Indian women; let us pass on this 
material for the school dresses of children—both boys and 
girls. 

First of all, let us judge ourselves. How services are our 
imentions to eliminate discrimination against girls and women? 
Let us try to narrow down the existing gaps. The explicit 
recognition of sex-discrimination by official agencies and the 
commitment of the Government to eliminate it are the 
outstanding features of the present-day system in our country. 
ways of imparting this knowledge and 


There are many 
d values through school education. 


inculcating the desire’ 
to take, would be to educate parents to enable 
d that they have to shake off the age-old belief 
burden on them; that they have to pay a 


The first step 
them to understan 
that daughters are a 


ies ii tion 
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heavy price in terms of dowry to see their daughters — 
life with their husbands. There are instances of dowry - = 
bride burning, suicides, etc., true. But when the childre us 
within our reach, when Government machinery is ee. 
Support the cause, there does not seem to be any reason ms = 
being able to bring this educational reform. We have al 
temember that the “woman” is not to be sacrificed to “wife ee 
“mother” any more, that it is Not true that the woman who ha 


! ef 
given birth to a son has fulfilled her “mission”; for this belie 
belongs to the 


ages of barbarism, when the material always 
took precedence of the Spiritual.? 


There is no reason wh 


y the status of women may not be 
elevated; there are Only dee: 


cm ; e 
P-Tooted prejudices. The main caus 

of such bias is the falsehood Propagated against the very 
existence of a woman, e.g., that she is inferior to man by nature. 


Task, inferior in what respect? What has man ever done that 
woman, given an opportunity, cannot do? 


maintaining any sexual distinctions in the bodily exercises 
of children: if it is Tight to gi Sexes all the corporal 
advantages, which nature has formed eM to enjoy, let 
them both partake of the national means of Obtaining a flow 
of health ... to enable them to Perform the functions of life? 
We should not permit girls to remain Confine to sedentary 
employments in nursery schools, or at best allow them just to 
take a gentle walk in a garden. That would ah apology for 
more vigorous exercises for girls, while the boys are Bllnwed to 
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have unrestrained enjoyment of their energy, without bothering 
about soiling their clothes or even getting hurt while playing. 
For that, they will receive pats on the back, and compliments for 
being “brave”. 


The second step would be for teachers at the lower primary 
stage to ensure that all children grow in an atmosphere of 
equality. They should divide the work in the classroom 
according to the mental and physical abilities rather than by 
consideration of whether the child is a boy ora girl. 


Broadly speaking, there are four major subject areas 
through which education is imparted to children at different 
Stages. These areas are languages, social sciences, science and 
mathematics. True, every subject has its own aims and 
objectives, and we have to see how this new concept of 
Women’s Studies can be interwoven into these subjects in a 
way that does not put a fresh burden either on the child or on the 
teachers. 

Language embraces all subjects. It picks up themes from 
social sciences, sciences or even mathematics. All these 
subjects need the help of language to make children understand 
various concepts. Therefore, it would be in the fitness of things 
if we concentrate on language teaching as a means of bringing 
about artitudinal changes in both boys and girls regarding the 
existing norms of discrimination exercised by Society. This can 
be done in a subtle manner, bearing in mind the maturity level 
and the linguistic abilities of children at various levels. The 
national goals and the aims and objectives of teaching a mother 
tongue or even 4 second language have to be kept in mind. We 
will also have tO consider how much a child can assimilate at a 
particular age Jevel, and how we can Incorporate these ideas 
without sermonizing with permanent impact on children’s 
minds. —~ 
earlier, language is the most important factor 


entioned : : K 
Asm nt of any feelings or emotions in human 


in the developme 


i ion 
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a 
beings. It is the means of expression. In order to develop 


te 
feeling of equality and cooperation, the teachers ey Oe 
such stories to children in which they may be able to ide 
themselves with the 


characters, who happen to work nee 
enjoy together and live together in a congenial atmosphere is 
home or in the school. For example, suppose the family ae 
getting ready to go on a Picnic. Instead of showing the fath fi 
relaxing, or listening to the radio Or reading the newspaper an 
the son Playing around while the mot 
busy Cooking and Packing, d 
packing the durrie, and saucers, Preparing coffee an 
keeping it in the flask, the g 


ill definitely 
€ the boys aware of 


Will also be Useful to include 
Men togeth 


€ such heights an, 
their capacities and Capabilities. [t 


life stories of famous men and wo er, €.g. the names 
of Jeeja Bai with Shivaji, of Yashodhara with Gautam Buddha 
of Kamala Nehru and Indira Gandhi with 3 awarharlal Nehru, of 
Fatima Jinnah with Mohammad Ajj Jinnah, ete. All these 
women had shared the responsibjiit ith their sons, 
N way. It is €ssentj 

f-respect in women, ang these 
elp women achieve these goals. 
The characters of these stories may be from mythology, e.g., 
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Shakuntala, Yashoda and Deviki, Uttara, Sita or Sumitra; they 
could be drawn from history, e.g., Sanghmitra, Razia Sultan, 


Begum Hazrat Mahal, Jahanara, Roshanara, Maharani Lakshmi 


Bai, etc.; they could be spiritual devotees, ¢.8-» Mira Bai, Mata 
Bai Hangal and M.S. 


Anand Moi; musicians like Gangu 

Subbalakshmi: dancers like Yamini Krishnamurthi and Sonal 
Mansingh; poets like Mahadevi Verma and Subhadra Kuni 
Chauhan: novelists like Asha Purna Devi and Shivani, and so 
on, 


The sense of independence is another vital quality which 


needs to be built up in children’s characters, especially in girls. 


They should be made fully aware of the sense of independence, 
equality and confidence in their own capacities and capabilities. 
These are qualities which will enable them to emerge as persons 
Capable of taking decisions about their own lives, to decide their 
Particular areas of work—be it social, cultural, political or 
educational. Stories like Madhua by J ai Shankar Prasad, Bare 


Ghar ki Beti. by Munshi Prem Chand, or the novel Pratham 
Pratishruti by Asha Purna Devi, ot Nirmala by Prem Chand 
and other similar works, can be used for developing the desired 
attitudes among children—both girls and boys. Teachers can 
initiate discussions in classrooms, ask pertinent questions for 
the purpose of highlighting the yalues commensurate with 


status, equality and empowerment of women. 


The role of women in the development of world culture is a 
global issue. Themes selected from social sciences such as 
write-ups on the family, the school, the neighbourhood, the 
state, the country, etc., would bring children closer to one 
another. The pattem of life in different states, the contribution 
by both men and women to its economic development, such as 
plantation, weaving carpets, working in the fields, managing 
the market—as is done in many of the North Eastern hill 


regions, etc., will help children to understand the impact of 
tatus and position of women. 


economic development on the s 
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Children can also be made aware of the fact that women must be 
equal partners for the healthy and successful development of a 
region, and of a country. They have to share all the 


responsibilities of the developmental and progressive activities 
and movements. 


Similarly, history is important in the diversified curriculum 
of the ten-year school education. It is important that the status 
and role of women in the historical development of society and 
of the nation be projected if we wish our children to be aware 
that both men and women have played important roles in the 
development of civilization, different aspects of religion, 
literature, art, science, politics, etc. from time to time. In our 
country, too, women have contributed through their effective 
participation in the Freedom Movement. We should try to 
promote mutual respect between boys and girls by giving 
proper emphasis to their contribution. This will help in 
developing a humane outlook. In this context, it would be worth 
mentioning social reformers like Swami Dayanand Saraswati, 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Mahatma Gandhi, Ishwar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, etc., who raised their voices against practices such 
as Sati Pratha, child-marriage, exploitation of children by 
engaging them in child labour when they should be studying, 
playing and learning about life. 


In the same way, while teaching Civics in the classroom 
and discussing the general rights and duties of citizens of India, 
special mention should be made of the rights of women. This 
will create an awareness amongst children regarding the legal 
rights of women in this country. Many a time women suffer 
simply because they are not aware of their own legal and 
political rights apart from human rights, as mentioned in the 
Charter of Human Rights. We should try to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice. Women should be able to enjoy 
these rights. It is at this point that we have to tell our children 
that girls are also entitled to equal rights in all walks of life. 
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Girls should also be provided with education along with boys. It 
is unfair to convert the little girls into “housewives”, who work 
in the kitchen, who mop and clean the floors, who look after the 
younger brothers and sisters, wash clothes, lose their childhood 
due to the burden of responsibilities on their young shoulders, 
while their brothers enjoy life without any of these 
responsibilities. Instead, they get all the opportunities possible 
to build their careers. 


It is interesting to note how a teacher of mathematics can 
incorporate the values commensurate with the status of women 
while teaching addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division at the lower primary levels; ratio, percentage and its 
application, and equations at the upper primary level; and 
commercial mathematics at the secondary/senior secondary 
levels. I would like to refer to the Teachers’ Handbook‘ edited 
by a specialist in mathematics: 


Karim and his sister planted 35 tomato plants in 7 rows in 
the kitchen garden. If the number of plants in each row is 
the same, how many plants are there in one row?5 


Sarika borrowed Rs. 50,000 from a bank to set up a factory. 
Calculate the annual interest at the rate of 9% per annum. 
Find out the amount to be repaid after the period of 5 years 
to clear the loan, the interest being simple.° 


Out of 150 women who are engineers and social workers, 
120 are engineers and 130 are social workers. In the above 
group, how many engineers are social workers?’ 


It will also be useful to tell children about the contributions 
made by some women in the field of mathematics. The names 
of Hypatia, Maria Gaetana Agnesi, Mary Somerville, Sophie 
Germain, Sonya Kovalevsky, Amalie Emmy Noether, etc.’ can 
be referred to. The story of their achievements despite obstacles 
will inspire more girls to study the subject, and the boys will 
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$ : é not 
Tealise that there is no area in which women have 
contributed. 


Similarly, while teaching physical sciences and biological 


sciences, children should be shown the close association 
between the laws of physical sciences and everyday life in order 
to develop a rational attitude, or for generating awareness 
Tegarding the equally important role of women in everyday 
activities as well as in the “perpetuation of the stream of life. 


Examples of “force” through scrubbing, Striking of the match, 
sharpening 0 


f knives and Cleaning of vessels should be cited aS 
frictional force; of “pressure” through cooking by pressure, use 
of knives and Cutters, cycle pumps, etc.,!° can be given. 

In conclusion, I would like to Suggest that all stereotypes 
should be avoided while teaching, preparing textual material OF 
dealing with children in the school and at home. No job should 
be considered sex-typed, No Mention should be made of any 
job being suitable for aw 

aman because of his “ 
without bias, and Teg; 


to spinsters, working girls, 
omen, 


Women should also have Career options, They should not 
be forced to become secretaries, Clerks, assistants, teachers or 
nurses. If they want to become Scientists, mathematicians, 
doctors, engineers, architects, etc., they should be encouraged 
to do so. 


While developing textual material, authors should feyto 
portray both men and women as having “human” strengths and 
weaknesses and on no account should “feminity” and 
“masculinity” be emphasized. 
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Both men and wemen should be treated with respect, 
dignity and seriousness. Neither should be trivialized or 
stereotyped either in the text or in the illustrations. Their 
descriptions should be balanced. Women should be spoken of 
as participants in action and not as possessions of men. Neither 
should women be portrayed as being dependent on others for 
help and support, even for their own achievements. 


Another important component is language. We have 
already made reference to replacement of the word “mankind” 
by “human, human beings, people”, etc. There are certain 
pronouns signifying masculinity, e.g, “Each child opens his 
book.” The solution lies in recasting singulars into plurals; 
replacing the masculine pronouns with “one”, “you”, “he” or 
“she” using it sparingly to avoid clumsy expressions. There are 
various ways of improving the language from the viewpoint of 
portrayal of women. 


Girls and women should be led to a point from which they 
may naturally develop self-respect and learn self-help. Perhaps 
the time has come to realise that children’s textbooks, mass 
media, school teachers and parents are the agents of 
socialization. We would also realize that discrimination takes 
root from the very foundations of education. The liberation of 
women under socialism and education. 


will not be “rational”, but a human achievement in the long 

passage from Nature of Culture, which is the definition of 

history and society." 

Let us try to change the existing pattern of education to give 
women their dues. I am reminded of the Chicago Women’s 
Liberation song that was sung to the tune of “Hold the Fort”, an 


old Union song: 
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From our kitchens we are emerging 
Never to return, 
We’ll join together with our sisters 


To struggle and to learn. 


Hold the fort for we are coming, 
Sisters, now be strong, 


Side by side, we’ll battle onward, 


Victory will come! 


We'll break the chain of male oppression, 
Where they hold us down; 
We'll fight for women’s liberation, 


The whole wide world around. 


In our minds we hold a vision 
Of the world we’ll build, 
Where the dreams of every person 


Have a chance to be fulfilled. 


We meet today in freedom’s name 
To raise our banner high 
We'll join our hands in sisterhood 


To battle or to die!!? 
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